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THE RIVER SIDE. 

landscape on this page is such a one as 
would have delighted the heart of k Walton, and 
will delight the eyes of all who are “‘ lovers of virtue and 
go an angling.” Screened from the world without bya 
mass of foliage, through which a single opening gives us 
a view of a rolling country and a rustic cottage, a tran- 

uil river pursues its liquid path 

But the scene is not inanimate. x 
A delightful group is gathered 
on the grassy shore. om | 
in an easy attitude, with his cree 
beside him, an inveterate fisher- 
man is watching his float, anx- 
iously expectant of at least “one 
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glorious nibble.” Near him stands a recreant brother of 
the angle, whose rod is idle, and who is completely ab- 
sorbed in the romance or poem which one of the group 
of young ladies is reading to her companions. On the 
other side are two rebellious spirits insensible to the 
spell of literature, and bent on more frivolous pursuits. 
They are engaged in an attempt to snare a beautiful 
butterfly, whose bright wings, 
glittering in the noontide, have 
attracted their eyes, and inflamed 
them with the desire of posses- 
sion. The fluttering insect will 
most probably elude its youthful 
chances are in its 
vor. 
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CHAPTER 


When the party arrived within sight of the house and its sur- * 
roundings, as well as could be seen by the imperfect light, they 
found they wore a pleasant and encouraging aspect. They stop- 
ped at some little distance to reconnoitre the apartment, which 
could be seen through an uncurtained window. 

“ What a lovely home-picture,” said Bessic. 

“Yes,” said Wilton, “here, if I mistake not, is what may be 
truly called a home.” 

They both had good reason fur what they said. In the ample 
fire-place a good fire was burning, and on a small table placed in 
front of it, was the well-trimmed lamp which had been their guid- 
ing star. On one side of it was a man with a boy of four years 
old on his knee. The earnest and delighted attention with which 
the child looked up into his father’s face, made it pretty certain 
that he was listening to one of those veritable stories, such as is 
recorded cf “ Jack, the Giant-Killer,” or that cow, remarkable 
for her “‘ vaulting ambition,” that jumped over the moon. At 
the opposite side of the table sat a woman busy with some 
sewing, and near one corner of the fire place, a girl of ten ora 
dozen years was knitting, who seemed nearly as much charmed 
with the stories as her little brother. 


The four forming this family group were handsome—uncom- 
monly so; and yet, as far as the husband and wife were concern- 
ed, it was a kind of beauty not easily described, as it consisted 
more in those expressions of countenance which have their source 
in the culture of the affections rather than in the beauty of outline 
or color. 

There was, however, a great deal of this last kind of beauty in 
the girl’s face, with checks red and fresh as the mountain daisy, 
and her fair, smooth brow shaded by rich, nut-brown curls. And 
then those heart-smiles. Anybody who looked at the father and 
mother, would have known the reason of their being so warm 
and full of sunshine was because they had never been met by 
frowns and unnecessary rebuke. It required only a minute for 
the eye to take in this picture, and for the heart to give it a true 
interpretation. 

“We can hardly wish for anything more promising than this,” 
said Braynard. 

“ No—I think not,” was Wilton’s reply. “And you, Bessie, 
are of the same mind, judging from the exclamation which es- 
caped you, when you first caught a view of that cheerful-looking 
fire-side.” 

“O, yes,” replied Bessie, “‘ with such a family I should feel 
safe as I should at home.” 

“ Come, Bessie,” said Wilton, springing from his horse, and 
then assisting her to alight, “‘I think you had better go with me, 
when I apply for admission. The sight of your face will be a 
good passport for the rest of us, as it will quiet all fears of Indians 
or marauding soldiers.” 

The man came to the door, who, when he saw Bessie, called 
to his wife. 

“Mary,” said he, “here is a lady. You must come and wel- 
come her.” 

And very kind and cordial was the welcome she gave her, while 
that which Wilton and the others received from the host was 
equally warm. It was plain that feelings of true Virginian hos- 
pitality were cherished beneath that humble roof. While the host, 
whose name was Ashmore, assisted by the travellers, saw that the 
horses were well cared for, a well supplied larder afforded Mrs. 
Ashmore the means of preparing a plentiful and acceptable 
repast. 

In the morning, finding that there was a post-town about seven 
or eight miles distant, Bessie wrote to her mother, giving a brief 
account of what had befallen her since they parted. She also 
mentioned that she intended going to Mrs. Woodhull’s after a 
day’s rest, which, as near as she could ascertain, would be some- 
what of a hard day’s ride from where she then was. She would 
remain at Mrs. Woodhull’s, she wrote, till she received a letter 
from home. 

When Bessie’s letter was ready, Wilton set out in company 
with the three other young men (who now, being within a 
day’s journey of their own homes, were anxious to arrive there), 
to convey it to the post-office. 

“You will return in season to dine with us,” said Mr. Ash- 
more, addressing Wilton, when they were ready to start. 

“T think not,” was his reply. ‘I may be absent all night, but 
shall return in the morning, in season to accompany Miss Hamlen.” 
CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PERCIVAL MANSION, 


Ar the village where the pgst-office was kept, Wilton and his 
friends parted. While they proceeded in a south-casterly direc- 
tion, he turned to the north, where, some ten or twelve miles dis- 


from Mr. Grosvenor and Edith, and also from his business agent. 
It having peen later in the morning than they intended it 
should be, when they left Mr. Ashmore’s, they remained at the 
village hotel to dine ; after which, as it might be a long time be- 
fore they would meet again, if ever, they indulged in an hour’s 
social chat. Wilton was in no hurry, however, as there was more 
than time enough to enable him to reach the other village before 
dark. 

His horse, finding that he was suffered to take his own gait, 
from a brisk trot soon came down into a walk. The animal’s in- 
dolence was favorable to the rider’s enjoyment of the highly pic- 
turesque scenery, which, in the distance, was softened and har- 
monized by the golden haze of the Indian summer. When Wil- 
ton, at last, awoke from his reverie, he found the oaks and chest- 
nuts which grew by the wayside, were casting long shadows 
across his path, and looking towards the west, he found that the 
sun in less than half an hour would sink to rest beneath the 
golden-fringed clouds which already arched the clear, amber- 
hued sky. 

He looked at his watch, and found that it must be full three 
hours since he took leave of his friends at the hotel. The village 
where he intended going was not yet in sight. He quickened his 
horse’s pace and rode on something like a mile further. Still, 
nothing was to be seen of the village. ‘There was a small house, 
however, some forty or fifty rods ahead, where he concluded he 
would make some inquiries, as he began to suspect he had lost 
his way. By the information obtained from the woman who came 
to the door, he found that he was right in his conjecture. He 
must have turned aside from the road that led to the village, only 
a few miles after he left the hotel. 

“Is there any hotel, or tavern,” said he, “ within a few miles of 
here, where I can obtain supper and a night’s lodging ?” 

“T don’t know of any,” was the woman’s answer; “ but after 
you get a piece further, the road turns away to the left among the 
hills, and pretty soon you’ll come to a valley where there are a 
number of houses, and you'll find no difficulty in obtaining such 
accommodations as you need, at cither of them. I would invite 
you to stay here, only I know you'll fare so much better than you 
would in this poor place.” 

Wilton thanked her and rode on. He found, as she had said, 
that the road turned to the left, and very soon he came to a part 
of it which overlooked the valley, which was varied by fine swells 
and ridges of land, and nearly encircled by a river, one of the 
tributaries of the Potomac. Onone side of the valley, where the 
ground was more elevated than the rest, there was a large edifice, 
built after the fashion of the old manor-houses of England. It 
was now venerable from age, having been built over two centu- 
ries. In convenient proximity were the dwellings of the servants. 


Several small houses were situated near the outskirts of the 
valley, and Wilton checked his horse while he considered whether 
it were better to apply at one of these or the larger one. Inclina- 
tion was in favor of the latter. He hardly knew why, for one of 
the smaller houses, nestled amid vines and shrubbery, which still 
retained much of their summer verdure, wore a far more cheer- 
ful aspect. 

Proceeding about a quarter of a mile further, he arrived at the 
entrance of the broad avenue shaded with oaks, which led to the 
mansion. It was now after sunset, though still so light that ob- 
jects were distinctly visible. He turned into the avenue, and when 
he had approached the house more nearly, he found that the front 
part of it seemed silent and deserted. He rode round to a side- 
door and knocked, which was opened by a colored girl. 

“I have lost my way,” said Wilton, “and have called to see if 
I can stay here to-night.” 

“TI will go and see,” replied the girl. 

In @ minute or two she returned, and inviting him to walk in, 
conducted him to what might have been called the home room. 
A woman, whom he subsequently found to be the housekeeper, 
invited him to take a seat near the fire. 

“ The master is absent,” said she, “ but I could not refuse sup- 
per and lodging to a traveller who has lost his way.” 

An aged and very disagreeable-looking woman sat on a form 
placed against the jamb of the hugo fire-place, smoking a short, 
dingy pipe. As Wilton took the chair offered him, she removed 
the pipe from her lips and regarded him with great attention. 
The moment, however, that he looked that way, she replaced her 
pipe between her lips, muttering something to herself, though in 
such a manner as to be unintelligible. From time to time, when 
she thought herself unobserved, she cast towards Wilton quick 
fartive glances, and once she shook her head, and said, half 
audibly : 

“No, no—’tis no such thing, and I’m a fool for thinking 
about it.” 

After a while she turned aside a little, and looking steadily 
into the fire puffed away with great energy till the weed which 
filled the blackened bowl was exhausted. She then knocked it 
free of ashes on the end of the large back-log, and having put it 
into her pocket, folded her arms around her, bent forward, and 
again seemed intently watching the fire. Having sat in this atti- 
tude several minutes, she raised her head and turned sharply round 
towards Wilton. 

“ Are you a stranger in these parts ?” said she. 

“T am, as regards this particular section of the State.” 

“You were never this way before ?”’ 

“T’ve no remembrance of ever having been.” 

“You aint a native of Virginny then ?”’ 

“ Yes—but I was born further south.” 

“ And nearer the sea-shore, perhaps ?” 

“Twas, Richmond is my native place ” 
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“ That’s where your parents live ?”’ 


“ They did live there. My mother died before my remembrance, 
and it is over ten years now since my father’s decease.” * 

“You'll think I’ve no business to be so inquisitive, sir, but 
somehow, strange fancies come over me sometimes.” 

“ O, ask as many questions as you please,” said Wilton, smil- 
ing. “If there should happen to be any I should prefer not to 
answer, I will be frank enough to tell you so.” 

The woman seemed disposed to avail herself of the liberty thus 
granted, and went on with her catechism. 

“You said you were born in Richmond—have you always 
lived there ?.’ 

“ Always, till within a few years—except when I was.at col- 
lege.” 

“ Then you are college larnt ?”” 

“ Yes.” 

“A cravin’ for larnin’ always run in the Percival blood. Arter 
all, my first thought may be right.” 

This was said in low, mumbling accents, not intended for Wil- 
ton’s car. He had for a moment been a little absentaninded, and 
imagined that she addressed him. 

“Did you speak to me ?” he said. 

“ No, twas nothin’—I was thinkin’ of my son.” 

“ You have a son, then?” 

“No, no, I haven’t,”’ said she, with a startled look. “ What 
made you think I have ?” 

“You said you was thinking of your son.” 

“So I did—I remember now. Well, it has been years and 
years—lI can hardly tell how many—since I was a childless wid- 
ow. Though hard for me, ’twas better for him, so I’ve tried to 
make the best of it.” 

“Was your son quite young when he died ?” 

“Died? Well, no matter—he’s dead to me. No, he wasn’t 
young—he’d come to man’s estate. At first, it wrung my heart. 
Then it grew hard and bitter, and there have been times when 
I’ve almost thought that all wasn’t right here,” said she, touch- 
ing her finger to her forehead. 

* All are liable to be afflicted,”’ said Wilton, “and we must 
try to bear the common lot with as much fortitude as we can.” 

“Do you say mine is the common lot?” said she, sharply. 
“ Well, so it is, in one sense. But the mother can never forget 
her son—no, never. The son may forget the mother who has 
watched over him when she should have slept, and even bo 
ashamed of her.” 

“We will hope, for the sake of humanity,” said Wilton, “that 
the cases are rare.” 

“If rare, when it does happen, it is so much the harder to bear. 
The old proverb says that misery loves company, and it says the 
truth, sir.” 

And again folding her arms around her and bending forward, 
she commenced a nervous, rocking motion, such as persons iu- 
clined to be somewhat demonstrative, have recourse to sometimes, 
when suffering from painful emotion. Supper was now brought 
in and placed upon the table. 

“I think you must need something by this time,” said the 
housekeeper. ‘ We have a good cook, but she is rather slow.” 

As Wilton passed near her to take a seat at the table, she look- 
ed towards the woman who sat in the corner. 

“There are times,” said she, “when her mind is not quite 
sound.” 

“ That is what I thought,” he replied. 

After having partaken of the viands which had been placed 
before him so liberally as to be quite satisfactory to the hospita- 
ble housekeeper, Wilton expressed a wish to be shown to the 
room where he was to pass the night. 

“Don’t let it be in the southwest chamber, Lois Grey,” said 
the woman in the corner, to the housekeeper, and speaking for the 
first time since she questioned Wilton so closely. 

“ That is the one I had prepared for him,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“ Don’t let him go there—I charge you not to let him,” said she, 
with a kind of frenzied earnestness. 

“What chamber shall he have, then?” said Mrs. Grey, who 
seemed inclined not to cross her. 

. “ Any one but that.” 

“He can have the one over the back parlor, then.” 

“ That is as good as the other.” 

“Yes, quite as good, except the prospect from the windows 
isn’t as fine.” 

“ Fine prospects wont make him sleep the sounder.” 

“T am not particular,” said Wilton. ‘‘ Consult your own con- 
venience, and I shall be well satisfied, I dare say.” 

Meanwhile a colored man, somewhat advanced in life, had been 
standing ready to show him the way. 

“To the room over the back parlor ?”’ he asked of Mrs. Grey. 

“Yes, Numa. As she says, the chamber is as good as the 
other.” 

Wilton followed Numa up a grand old staircase, almost broad 
enough for a chariot and four. 

“ This is the room where Mrs, Grey intended you should 
sleep,” said Numa, opening the first door they came to, after as- 
cending the first flight of stairs, and holding the light just within 
the chamber, so that a view of the interior could be obtained. 

The furniture was rich, though rather cumbersome, and the 
walls were hung with a number of portraits. 

“ Would you like to look at the portraits before going to the 
other chamber?” inquired Numa. 

“T should. I like to look at portraits.” 

They eutered, and Numa held the lamp so that its rays fell 
full on the first one they came to. It represented a handsome, 
dark-complexioned man, in the prime of life, with the peaked 
beard and broad, stiff raff of Charles the Second’s time. 
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“This is the portrait of Sir Harry Percival, who came over 
from England,” said Numa. “He purchased the plantation of a 
gentleman who wished to go South.” 

“ Sir Harry Percival, did you say ?” 

“ Yes, the estate was owned by the Percival family more than 
a hundred years.” 

“It has passed into other hands, then?” said Wilton, finding 
Numa as intelligent as he was inclined to be communicative. 

“ Yes—the heir who would have inherited it was lost.’ 

“Lost ?” 


“ Yos—drowned, as was thought, when he was only a little over 


two years old.” 

Wilton had it on his lips to ask into whose hands the estate 
then passed, but at that moment, without having stopped to 
look at several intervening portraits, Numa held the light so 
that it fell on the full length portrait of a lady, youthful and very 
lovely. 

She was dressed in the comparatively modern costume fashion- 
able at the beginning of the last quarter of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, the rich, brocaded skirt, as well as the soft and glossy texture 
of the pink satin robe worn over it, which was open in front and 
swept back in graceful folds, being represented with an accuracy 
and carefulness of finish, characteristic of the Dutch school. Even 
the pearls and diamonds which adorned the stomacher were so 
faithfully delineated as to resemble real gems. Though the strong 
contrast nfforded by raven locks is generally thought to enhance 
the brilliancy of a fine complexion, it would have been difficult to 
imagine how that of the lady represented could have appeared 


more brilliant, though, according to the fashion of the period, the 


natural hue of her hair was concealed by powder. 


When Wilton first glanced at the lovely picture, the general ef- 
fect was so dazzling that he did not mark the form and expression 
of the features ; but when the bewildering influence had had time 
to subside, he was certain that it bore a strong resemblance, cither 
to a person or portrait he had somewhere seen. It was impossi- 
ble, however, for him to recall to mind the time or the place. 

“Ts the original of this portrait living ?” he inquired. 

“No, she has been dead many years.” 

“ Who was she?” 

“ The wife of this gentleman,” said he, passing the light along 
to the next portrait. 

« And was he a Percival, too ?”’ 

“ Yes, and the lineal descendant of Sir Harry Percival, whose 
portrait you first looked at.” 

There was something, too, in this one, which Wilton thought 
looked strangely familiar. 

“ There is, to say the least,” said he, “something singular in 
the impression which these portraits give me.” 

At the same moment he happened to cast his eyes towards a 
pier-glass, opposite to where he stood. It reflected his figure at 
full length, and this solved the mystery as regarded the last por- 
trait. It was impossible for him not to see that there was a very 
striking resemblance between it and himself. Numa, too, had dis- 
covered the similitude, judging from the manner he alternately 
regarded him and the portrait. 

“One might think that he was a Percival,” said Numa, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, giving utterance to what was in his thoughts. 

“You see a resemblance between me and the portrait ?” said 
Wilton. 

“ A very great one.” 

“Tt isn’t impossible but that my mother might have been re- 
lated to the family.” 

« Was her name Percival ?” 

“T never knew what her name was before she was married. 
She died before my remembrance, and I was too young when my 
father died to have much curiosity as respected my genealogy.” 

Numa, without making any answer to this, passed on to the next 
portrait. 

“ This,” said he, “is the likeness of Mr. Edgar Percival, father 
to him we’ve just been looking at.” 

“ Was his son’s name Edgar?” 

“No, Thomas. He had a son, named for his grandfather—the 
same I have already mentioned, who was drowned when he was 
only two years old.” 

Wilton, after remaining in a thoughtful attitude a few moments, 
asked Numa if he knew the reason why the old lady who sat 
smoking in the chimney corner at the time he arrived, appeared 
so unwilling to have him sleep in the chamber where they then 
were, 

“T do not,” he replied. ‘She runs of wild and singular no- 
tions occasionally, and has done, at times, for many years. She 
is generally thought to be deranged.” 

They were about to look at thé next portrait—that of Mr. Ed- 
gar Percival’s wife—when they were startled by a voice at the 
door. 

“ How dared you disobey me ?” it said. 

They turned, and saw her they had just been speaking of. She 
had a wild, frightened look. 

“J am going to the other chamber,” said Wilton. 
stepped in here to look at these portraits.” 

“?Twas Numa who brought you here. He will live to see the 
day he will repent it.” 

“Tt was for no evil purpose,” said Numa. 

“ That is evil which leads to evil.” 

“Well, good mother,” said Wilton, “we will hope that no 
harm will come of my looking at these portraits, for it has given 
me much pleasure. If it has caused you any uneasiness, 1 am 
sorry for it. We will go now.” 

Ashe and Numa approached the door, she glided into the 
room. 


“T only 


“T shall keep guard here to-night,” said she, “so you needn't 
try to come back. I shan’t be lonesome. They will come down,” 
and she pointed to the portraits of Mr. Edgar Percival and his 
son—“ they will come down and make me show them my hands. 
They’ve done it before, and they looked at each other and laugh- 
ed. I knew what they meant. They expected my hands were 
stained, but they found no blood on ’em.” 

“You see she isn’t in her right mind,” said Numa, as they 
passed along the corridor. 

“Yes. What caused her insanity *” 

“Tt isn’t known.” 

By this time they had reached the other chamber. 

“T should advise you to turn the key,” said Numa, as he lit a 
candle which stood on a table. “Old Elsie wont be likely to sleep 
much to-night, and she may take it into her head to pay you a 
visit, if she finds the door on the latch.” 

When Wilton was left to himself he followed Numa’s advice, 
and locked the door. Feeling no inclination to sleep, he sat down 
by the table, and tried to remember why the portrait of Mrs. Per- 
cival had looked so familiar to him. For a long time it was a 
vain endeavor, when suddenly it flashed upon his mind. 

“TJ think I have it with me,” said he, and putting his hand in 
his pocket, he drew forth a small package. 

Undoing the folds of a thick, strong envelop, a piece of soft 
tissue paper presented itself to view, in which was enclosed a 
cameo portrait. It was that of a very young and lovely woman, 
and was one of the first things of which he had any recollection. 
It was of an oval form, about three inches in circumference, plain- 
ly set in gold, with a small ring at the top, through which was 
passed a band not more than a third of an inch wide, which was 
wrought with the finest and most delicate needle-work. This band 
was fastened together by a tiny clasp, which was marked with the 
letters—F. P. 

“ They are the initials of the person’s name who once owned 
it, no doubt,” he murmured to himself, as he unrolled the band 
which was wound round the cameo. 

A sudden flush crossed his brow as he thought one of the names 
might have been Percival. 

“I knew I could not be mistaken,” said he, when at last the 
portrait was revealed. 

The form of the features, and the graceful way the finely-shaped 
head was placed on the shoulders, was indeed the exact counter- 
part of the one he had seen in the chamber. This certainly ap- 
peared singular, and he endeavored to recollect some incident 
connected with the cameo, which would serve as a clue to come 
at its history. Nothing, however, could be recalled, which he 
could in any way, as far as he could perceive, make available for 
this purpose. In this respect, the few memories connected with it 
appeared to him unimportant. 

His father had been very choice of it while he lived, and had 
always kept it under lock and key, in a little box or cabinet, 
where he kept his most valuable papers. He had given Wilton to 
understand that it belonged, not to himself, but him; and when 
he occasionally showed it to him, he was accustomed to tell him 
that as soon as he was old enough to take good care of it, he 
should give it up to him. Once Wilton asked him where it 
came from, when he answered rather evasively, that such kind of 
things were brought from over the sea. 

A few days before he died, he mentioned the cameo portrait to 
Wilton, and charged him to preserve it carefully, as the time 
might come when it would be worth a great deal to him. When 
Wilton asked him in what respect, he replied that he was unable 
to give him any satisfactory explanation, but that for certain rea- 
sons he had faith in what he told him. 

If he had only specified those reasons, Wilton might have turned 
them to good account ; now they only served to perplex and more 
deeply involve him in conjecture. 

“ What if Zam the lost heir?’ was the thought which struck 
him so suddenly, that he involuntarily started to his feet. The 
next moment he smiled at his folly in indulging an idea so prepos- 
terous. Just then, the old eight-day clock he had seen in the hall, 
commenced striking the hour of midnight. He could hardly be- 
lieve it possible that it was so late, and hastily restoring the cameo 
portrait to its wrappings, he returned it to his pocket. 

He had scarcely laid his head on the pillow, when he heard a 
stealthy footstep approach the door, and a minute afterward, some 
one lifted the latch. He recalled to mind what Numa had told 
him, and concluded that it was old Elsie, and very thankful he felt 
that he was secure against the intrusion of the wierd-looking wo- 
man, who, whether her intellectual faculties were disordered or 
not, appeared to him as if urged by some strong impulse, to which 
she yielded unwilling obedience, to entertain towards him some 
sinister purpose. The latch was lifted a second time, and then 
some low-breathed mutterings were heard close to the keyhole. 
Shortly afterward, the stealthy footsteps were again heard, this 
time receding, and soon were lost in the distance. 

Soon the maze of strange thoughts and bewildering fancies float- 
ing through his mind began to grow dim and indistinct, losing 
themselves, as it were, in a cloud of mist, till, at last, even the 
bright sweet face of the lady’s portrait, which, when all besides 
had faded, continued to beam upon him, suddenly vanished, and 
he slept. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE. 


Wuew Wilton woke, the sun was shining brightly into his 
chamber windows. On descending to the room where he had 
spent the previous evening, he found the table already laid, though 
he was told that breakfast would not be ready under an hour. 


He saw nothing of old Elsie, and was glad, soon after his en- 
trance, to find himself alone with Mrs. Grey, for he was now deter- 
mined to inquire who was the successor of the Percivals, which, 
although he had fully intended it, and had had ample opportunity 
for the purpose, he had by some means neglected. 

“Though I have partaken of your hospitality,” said he, “I am 
as yet ignorant of the name of the gentleman who owns this fine 
plantation.” 

“His name is Withers.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“ Yes; it is now ever twenty years since he came into posses- 
sion of it. By your manner of speaking, you know him, I should 
think.” 

“Is his name Ishmael Withers ?” 

“Te is.” 

“T have heard of him, though I never saw him. Were you 
here in the lifetime of his predecessor ?” 

“This wasn’t my home at that time, though I often came to see 
my aunt, who filled the same place in the household of Mr. Perei- 
val which I do now.” 

“His name was Thomas Percival, was it not?” said Wilton, 
anxious to lead her on to say something of the family. 

“No, it was Edgar. Thomas was his son, and was here very 
little, after he became of age. He was only twenty-seven when 
he died.” 

“ He was married ?” 

“Yes, bat his wife lived only two years afterward.” 

“ He survived her only a short time ?” 

“No; he died suddenly, only a fgw months after she did.” 

“Do you recollect the lady’s Christian name ?” 

“Certainly Ido. It was Florence.” 

Wilton thought of the initials engraved on the clasp of the band 
attached to the cameo, and felt more convinced than ever that, at 
an carly period, before his remembrance, he had in some way been 
connected with the family who formerly owned the estate, now in 
the possession of Withers. 

“‘ Mrs. Percival’s name was Dale before she was married,”’ Mra. 
Grey went on to say, “and she was a descendant of Sir Thomas 
Dale, who, two hundred years ago, was governor of Virginia. 
Young Mr. Percival found her when on a visit to England, and a 
sweet lady she was, too. Do you know, sir, that when you smile, 
you make me think of her?” 

“How?” 

“T can hardly tell Myself. You don’t resemble her, in the least, 
any other time.” 

“The man who showed me to my room last night told me that 
the younger Mrs. Percival had a son who was drowned when he 
was only two years old.” 

“Yes, it was so said.” 

“And was there any reason to suppose that it was not so ?” 

“Some thought there was, but I was very young then—only a 
child, and the older people who whispered it among themselves 
were careful not to say much in presence of the children. I re- 
member, though, that my aunt said, if the boy’s father had been 
alive, it wouldn’t have been passed over so lightly. The child’s 
grandfather did what he could, but his health had been failing him 
ever since the death of his son, and the loss of the little Edgar 
gave him a shock which he never got over. This prevented him 
from giving his personal attention to the investigation which took 
place, and though Mr. Withers appeared to be very much con- 
cerned on account of the child’s disappearance, and made a great 
flourish about searching the woods and dragging the river, a great 
many people thought that he was glad the child was gone.” 

“Mr. Withers must have been wealthy, to be able to purchase 
so valuable an estate as this.” 

“ He hadn’t a hundred dollars in the world. Mr. Percival gave 
it to him by will, a short time before he died. This was partly 
what made people talk ; for though Mr. Percival had no near rela- 
tions, he had cousins who would have fallen heirs to his property, 
and were, as it was said, much better men than Ishmael Withers.” 


The entrance of a servant, who came to tell Mrs. Grey that 
breakfast was ready to be served, put an end to the conversation. 

When Mrs. Grey had told Wilton that when he smiled he re- 
minded her of the younger Mrs. Percival, she had not passed un- 
noticed the much greater resemblance he bore the lady’s husband 
and his father. She had once been on the point of mentioning it, 
but, on second thought, concluded it might not be altogether 
advisable. 

Wilton, conscious of the resemblance which he bore both father 
and son, thought it a little strange that she should not have noticed 
it when she had been so quick to detect even what she considered 
a slight similitude between him and Mrs. Percival, though, as was 
very natural, from motives readily appreciated, he refrained from 
making any allusion to it himself. 

Wilton, now that he knew it was at the house of Withers where 
he had been entertained, would have preferred to leave before 
breakfast, but there had been a tacit understanding that he should 
remain, and he could think of no plausible pretext which he could 
assign for taking leave at the very moment it was ready. He had 
already ascertained that in coming thither he had taken a route so 
circuitous that the distance had been more than doubled, and that 
he could go by the way of the post-office, where he expected to 
find letters awaiting him, and still have time to return to Mr. 
Ashmore’s in good season. There was no one at the table except 
himself and Mrs. Grey, who dismissed the servant in waiting. 

“ You will excuse me,” said she, the moment the girl had left 
the room, “if I take the liberty to inquire your name, as it isn’t 
from any idle curiosity.” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. “I was thinking that I had already 
mentioned that my name is Wilton Richmond.” 
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‘I have heard that name before, but had no suspicion that it 
belonged to you.” 

“ You have heard Mr. Withers mention it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Not in a manner which gave you reason to believe that his 
feelings towards me were very friendly ?” 

“No, it was not. I don’t think that he knew I was within hear- 
ing at the time I heard him speaking of you. I believe you told 
me that you and he are not acquainted ?” 

“T did. If we were to meet, I shouldn’t know him.” 

“And you think he wouldn’t know you ?” 

“ How should he ?” 

“Tt is not impossible,” said she, appearing slightly confused, 
“that he may have seen you. Such a thing might happen with- 
out your knowing it.” 

“ May there not be some other reason why he should know me?” 
said Wilton, as he recalled to mind the unmistakable resemblance 
between himself and the portraits of Mr. Edgar Percival and his 
son. 

Before she had time to make any answer to this question, old 
Elsie entered the room with a covered basket in her hand. 

“« What have you there?” said Mrs. Grey. 

“Something that will be needed before long. I knew that it 
would be, long ago, and told him.” 

“Told who ?” 

My son.” 

“ But I’ve heard yon say a great many times that you never had 
but one son, and that you lost him a great many years ago.” 

“Yes; ‘twill be twenty-nine years next Michaelmas; but then 
I see him sometimes. Do you want to know where ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Grey, “if you have no objection to telling.” 

* Listen, then, and you shall hear;” and fixing her eyes on the 
floor, and swaying herself backwards and forwards so as to mark 
the different stops and cadences, she repeated these lines : 


“ We meet by moonlight, but not on the lea, 
We meet, though not by fountain or tree; 
But where the deadly nightshade springs,— 
Where the boding raven flaps his wings. 
We meet on the wild and blasted heath, 
Where the night-wind shrieks, and the gaunt wolves howl, 
And where noisome weeds, their odors foul, 
Blend with the serpent’s venomous breath ; 


and brave and merry meetings we have, too. When shall you be 
here again ?”’ said she, coming up close to Wilton, and laying her 
withered hand on his shoulder. 

“I don’t know that I ever shall,” he replied, and recoiling a lit- 
tle at this unexpected familiarity. 

“ You will, and it wont be long first, though you had better take 
the advice of one who has lived longer in the world than you have, 
and stay away.” 

Having said this, she went and took her old seat in the corner 

of the fireplace, and taking her pipe from her pocket, held it in 
her hand, and appeared to be impatiently waiting for them to get 
through with their breakfast. Her patience was not severely tried, 
for the meal was soon finished, and Wilton, seeing through the 
window that his horse was ready, took leave. He would like to 
have said something more to Mrs. Grey, but the presence of Elsie 
prevented. Seeing Numa standing near, as he was about to mount 
his horse, he bid him good morning. Numa returned the saluta- 
tion in a manner very respectful, and then approached a little 
nearer. 
“ Mr. Withers,” said he, “‘ has just sent word that we may look 
for him sometime between this and sunset, and that he wishes to 
have everything put in the best order possible on so short a notice, 
as he expected to bring some one with him.” 

“ Did he mention the person’s name ?” 

“No, though I shouldn’t wonder if it was a British officer. 
More than one has been here within the last six months. I didn’t 
know but what if you knew he was coming home, you would like 
to stay long enough to get a sight of him. You will pardon me, 
sir, if I tell you that he is no friend to you, and it is well to know 
our enemy when we meet him.” 

“That is true, but I must trust to some other time, as well as 
place, to obtain sight of him ; besides, I have an engagement, 
which I mustn’t break.” 

“I hope you wont think I’ve been too presuming. I meant 


“By no means. On the contrary, I owe you many thanks.” 

“I am old,” said Numa, “ yet not so old but that I hope to live 
to have a better man for a master than Mr. Withers.” 

Numa bowed in a respectful and evidently regretful manner, as, 
after saying a few kind and cheerful words, Wilton turned down 
the broad avenue which led to the high road. 

As he expected, he found letters from Mr. Grosvenor and Edith 
at the post-office, and without meeting with either incident or acci- 
dent to occasion delay, he found himself at Mr. Ashmore’s door. 
He was busy doing something near the house, and Wilton thought 
he appeared a little surprised at seeing him. 

He looked towards the windows, expecting to see Bessie with a 
smile of welcome, at one of them, but he was disappointed. 

“I hope Miss Hamlen’s fright and fatigue didn’t make her ill ?” 
said he. 

“0, no,” replied Mr. Ashmore; “she was well, and in good 
spirits, when she left here.” 

“ She surely hasn’t gone from here t” 

“ Did you expect her to wait till you came? We didn’t any of 
us so understand it.” 

“I certainly told her that I would be back in season to ride over 
to the hotel with her, where she was to take the stage.” 


you sent, that you were unexpectedly detained, and that you wished 
her to go with him.” - 

“ T have never sent any messenger.” 

“Then we have all of us been deceived.” 

“ Which we must now remedy the best way we can.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO BESSIE. 


So consistent and plausible seemed the reasons which were 
assigned for Wilton’s detention, that Bessie did not, for a moment, 
suspect any treachery, and with full confidence placed herself un- 
der the guidance of him whom she supposed had been sent for 
that purpose. 

In the hurry of departure, she had hardly noticed his personal 
appearance ; but when they were fairly on their way, she saw that 
he was a middle-aged man, by no means ill-looking, and, by some, 
might have even been thought handsome. To her mind, however, 
all beauty was destroyed by an expression which hovered about 
his lips, arising more from the lines traced around them than from 
any peculiarity of formation, and a restless, scintillating light in 
his small, bead-like eyes, which betokened more of craft and cun- 
ning than good faith. 

But she was far from being so much of a physiognomist as to 
imagine that the “ mind’s construction” could be always read in 
the face, and as his words and manner were sufficiently respectful, 
she made a successful effort to throw off those feelings of distrust 
which had begun to assail her. 

“JT should judge by the manner you manage your horse, that 
you wouldn’t be afraid to go a pretty good jog,” said he, after 
they had gone a short distance. 

“No; I am used to riding; but is there any hurry *” 

“ There’s no time to lose,” was his answer ; and as he spoke, he 
bent forward slightly, and directed a keen, scrutinizing glance 
along a road which branched off a little to the right, though the 
course, for some distance, was so nearly parallel to the other that 
it could, when the view was unobstructed by trees or thick clumps 
of evergreen shrubbery, be plainly seen. No one was in sight, 
and while a look of apprehension passed from his countenance, he 
fell back into his former easy and natural position, and spurred 
his horse into a brisk trot. But the fleet animal which Bessie rode 
appeared to rejoice in the accelerated speed, and required no 
urging. 

Still, from time to time, the man continued. to cast quick, ap- 
prehensive glances towards the other road, which, though it kept 
gradually diverging more and more, would require some ten or 
fifteen minutes of hard riding, ere, by the intervention of more 
hilly ground, they would lose sight of it. This appearance of ap- 
prehension did not escape the watchful eyes of Bessie. i 

“Is there any reason for fear, sir?” she at last ventured to 
inquire. 

“T think not, but then these are times when it is best to keep a 
sharp look out.” 

“ That is true,” she replied, aud her thoughts reverted to her 
recent escape from those who, as she doubted not, were acting un- 
der the direction of Withers, by the opportune appearance of Wil- 
ton and his companions, and began to fear that she might again 
fall into their hands. 

When, at last, the other road was lost to view, she fully shared 
the feeling of relief evidently experienced by her guide, who now 
checked the speed of his horse. They rode on in silence the bet- 
ter part of an hour longer, when Bessie began to think that the 
seven miles between Mr. Ashmore’s and the hotel, where she ex- 
pected to find the coach which would convey her to Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s, appeared much longer than she had anticipated. 

“Are we not nearly there ?” said she. 

He hesitated, though only for a moment, while Bessie thought 
she heard a noise resembling the distant tramp of a number of 
horses. His car had caught the same sound, and this was what 
had caused his momentary hesitation before answering her ques- 
tion. 

“When we reach the top of yonder hill,” he then said, “we 
shall be in sight of the place where you are going.” 

By this time, there was no mistaking the noise heard in the dis- 
tance. It was surely the tramp of horses, and they were rapidly 
approaching. Ina minute more, half a’ dozen horsemen made 


their appearance on the brow of the hill, which was now only a 
short distance. 


“Who can they be ?” said Bessie. 

“ That isn’t easy telling. They may be friends, or they may be 
enemies.” 

“See—they wear the dress of British soldiers. Let us turn 
back. We can yet escape.” ~ 

“Twill be much better,” said he, “to jog quietly on. If we 
take no notice of them, ten to one, they wont mind us.” 

“T’m not willing to trust to that,” she replied, and fully confi- 
dent that the fleetness of her horse would enable her to soon place 
herself at a safe distance from them, when she could before long 
reach Mr. Ashmore’s, she was determined to make the attempt. 

But the man. at her side had kept a watchful eye on her, and 
caught hold of her bridle at the very moment she essayed to turn 
her horse. 

“You wouldn’t have done that,” said she, “if your intentions 
were friendly towards me. Wilton Richmond never sent you fur 
me,” 

There was no time to deny the accusation, for the party of horse- 


uniform, had already reached them, and hemmed them in on every 


“Yes, we knew that, but then we understood by the messenger 


side. 


men, who, as Bessie had thought, were dressed in the British” 


“ We thought you had met with bad luck,” said one of them, 
addressing the man with Bessie, “and so came to hunt you up.” 

“ Well, you see that you were mistaken,” was the reply. 

“I beg that you will permit me to proceed,” said Bessie. 

“That is what we intend to do. We are going to turn back, 
and will take you with us.” 

When they reached the top of the hill, Bessie found that it over- 
looked a valley containing several houses, one of which was a 
large and ancient-looking edifice, but she could not see that either 
of them bore any resemblance to a hotel. 

“Are either of the buildings I see yonder used as a hotel?” she 
inquired of the man who was nearest her. 

“No; did you expect that you were going to find one here ?” 

“Yes; he told me that when we were at the top of the hill, we 
should be in sight of the place where we were going,”’ said she, in- 
dicating him who had accompanied her. 

“ Well, he told the truth, and you will find better accommoda- 
tions at yonder fine house than you would at an inn, or a hotel, as 
you call it.” 

“Is that lange house the one we are going to?” 

Yes.” 

‘And does the stage stop there ?” 

“No, I rather think not,” he replied, laughing. 

Who lives there ?” 

“O, a nice gentleman, rich as a Jew.” 

Bessie’s heart sunk within her, and she said no more. The few 
questions she had asked had been prompted by a faint hope that 
her fears were exaggerated. Now, she needed no further confirma- 
tion that they were about to be realized,—that the stately mansion 
they were now approaching belonged to Ishmael Withers. Even 
then, fall as her heart was with indignant and bitter emotion, 
among which, predominating over all the rest, was a sickening, 
loathing dread at the bare thought of meeting him in whom reck- 
lessness, hypocrisy and sycophancy seemed so strangely blended, 
a faint sense of what the surrounding scenery must be, when in its 
summer glory, existed in her mind. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


NAPOLEON’S BRAVERY. 


At the first ramor of the emperor’s return to Champagne, the 
Austrian army, as if seized with panic at a single name, had re- 
treated by every road from the walls of Paris, as far as Troyes and 
Dijon. The Emperor of Austria, fearful of being surrounded, 
even in the midst of his troops, took refuge at Dijon. Alexander 
and the king of Prussia had got beyond Troyes. ‘These sovereigns, 
magnifying the danger by the memory of so many former defeats, 
and fearful of a snare in the very heart of France, which had fall- 
en with such apparent facility into their hands, to send to 
their respective plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Chatillon the 
most pressing instructions to effect a peace. Had the emperor had 
timely notice of these terrors, he could have signed a peace on a 
European basis, at the moment that his own empire was fading 
beneath his feet; but he was ay of them. Alarmed, on his 
own part, at the masses crowding down upon him, he retreated 
towards Arciasur-Aube, where he unexpectedly came in contact 
with the army of Schwartzenburg. A sangui battle ensued, 
unex ly to both generals, between the French and Austrians. 
Napoleon fought at hazard, without any other plan than the neces- 
sity of fighting, and the resolution to conquer or die. He renewed 
in this action the miracles of bravery a roid of Lodi and 
Rivoli; and his youngest soldiers biushed at the idea of deserting 
a chief who hazarded his own life with such invincible cou 
He was repeatedly seen spurring his horse to a gallop against 
enemy’s cannon, and reappearing as if inaccessible to death, after 
the smoke had evaporated. “A live shell having fallen in front ot 
one of his young battalions, which recoiled and wavered in expec- 
tation of the explosion, Napoleon, to re-assure them, spurred his 
charger towards the instrument of destruction, made him smell 
the burning match, waited unshaken for the explosion, and was 
blown up. Rolling in the dust with his muti steed, and rising 
without a wound, amidst the plaudits of his soldiers, he calmly 
demanded another horse, and continued to brave the grape-shot, 
and to fly into the thickest of the battle. His guard at length 
arrived, and restored the fortune of the day.—Lamartine. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE, ENGLAND. 


We present on the next a large engravi the 
emba' gateway and the wer of Windsor oon of 
- The castle is of extent, 


the royal residences of Eng’ 
but by representing only a portion of it, we are enabled to exhibit 
minutely the style of this massive feudal structure. The court 
here pass a portion of the year, and the figures in our engrav 
show the style in which the queen and Prince Albert travel, wi 
outriders, footmen and an escort of cavalry. The castle is 28 
miles from London, on the right bank of the Thames. 
the residence of the court, its interior is a scene of dazzli splen- 
dor. There modern art has ministered to heighten the deme of 
antiquity, like a jewel sparkling in an antique crown—the bright 
gem shining more brilliantly from its ancient setting. About the 
towers of Windsor, ten centuries have woven tC: of rich asso- 
ciations, and its corridors, chambers and terraces are tenanted by 
many of England’s holiest memories. And there, too, all around 
lie sweetest charms of nature. 
re, in the park, is e forne of sylvan beauty, from 
the smooth lawn dotted with 


to the bold upland swelling towards the sky, the 
tangled coppice, and groves—the 
sang of, wi 
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woven leaves 
And the ~~ tide g 
n noon 
As shapes in the wierd clouds.” . 


Windsor was an old castle, 
in its proportions, rich in the ‘recollections of bygone ee, 


yet only an old castle. It had little of comfort and ~~ go 
noble and half-deserted relic of other times. It is now fitted up 
with every comfort and elegance, is enriched with costly furniture 
and paintings, has a magnificent throne-room and ch 
and chambers without number. No traveller in England should 
neglect to pass at least a day at Windsor Castle. 
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“Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the earth, 
The constellated tlower that never sets ; 
: Faint oxlips; tender blue bells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved,” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ONWARD. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Nulla vestigia retrorsum.” 


Nor look, nor footstep backward turn, 
Though many a vanished scene be fair; 
There’s less Nepenthe in the urn 
Of Memory than despair. 
The Future we can carve at will— 
The sculptured Past defies our skill. 


Why summon up the wierd array 
of gpectres false—Delusion’s train? 
The idols Time has proved of clay 
Will ne‘er be gold again : 
Nor deftest Alchemy restore 
The treasures that we prized of yore. 


Onward Life's river bravely pours— 

And when we've won the skill to guide 
The enginery of sails and oars, 

Why backward cleave the tide? 
If Beauty charmed the vanished scene, 
We'll look to find rome new Undine. 


The wreaths that decked our youthfal brows 
Have lost their brightness and perfume :— 
We'll weave our crowns from fresher boughs 
And flowers of richer bloom! 
And brighter sunbeams than of old 
. Shall change our sails to beaten gold. 


We will not think of reef or wreck, 
Of latent dangers hurried o'er, 
Of storms that whilom swept our deck ; 
Our Pharos shines before 
And gilds the waves that ceaseless sweep 
On to the vast eternal deep. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THERE IS NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


Uxcie Josuva had not only a goodly number of veritable 
nephews and nieces, but he was the adopted uncle of the whole 
neighborhood where he resided. It may, however, be more satis- 
factory to our readers to have him formally introduced to their 
notice as Joshua Churchwood, Esq., a wealthy landholder in one 
of our Western States. 

Uncle Joshua was a bachelor; and as his years already num- 
bered more than threescore, it seemed highly probable that he 
would remain so.. It was a question of deep interest with many 
of the wise ones around him, as to who would become heir to his 
rapidly increasing wealth ; and to confess the truth, the same ques- 
tion frequently presented itself to Uncle Joshua’s own mind, and 
caused him many: serious reflections. A recent and somewhat 
alarming illness had aroused him to the performance of a prompt 
decision; and on the evening when we would first present him to 
the notice of our readers, he was seated before the cheerful wood 
fire, in his handsome, though lonely parlor, absorbed in a reverie, 
in which all his relations, distant and near, were passing before 
him in solemn review. 

“T will not give to those who are not in need,” he said, half 
aloud. “Brother Henry is a richer man thanI am. To him and 
his children I will leave nothing but my love; and the same to 
sister Sally’s. There is no use in feeding those who are already 
surfeited. Poor Margaret’s boy may do for my heir. I wonder 
what sort of a fellow he is—like the father, perhaps. Got married 
a year ago; foolish boy! hardly out of his teens, and only a clerk’s 
salary to depend upon! Well, well, I suppose he missed his 
mother, and so he took a wife.” And an involuntary sigh from 
Unéle Joshua gave evidence that he was not unaware of the bless- 
ing of woman’s love. 

The young man to whom his thoughts were now directed, was 
the only child of a younger sister, who, having married against 
the wishes of her family, had for many years held little communi- 
cation with them. Her husband was a man of little energy of 
character, and ill-fitted to struggle with the many trials of life. 
He died about three years before the commencement of our story, 
while yet in the prime of manhood; and ere another year had 
passed, his wife had followed him to the spirit world. 

Frank was at this time in his nineteenth year, and was employed 
as clerk in a large mercantile establishment in the city. His 
health had always been delicate, and he depended greatly upon 
the affectionate care of his devoted mother. For months after her 
death, his health and spirits failed so entirely, that the duties of 
his situation were but very imperfectly fulfilled, and it was only 
through the kindness of his employers that he was retained in the 
establishment. 


At length, the bright eyes and gentle smile of a young girl, an | 


orphan lixe himself, awakened him to the consciousness that all 
was not lost. A happy future appeared before him ; he could yet 
love and be loved. Health and vigor returned, and from the time 
that Ellen became his bride, the duties of life ceased to be irk- 
some ; and with a manly step, and a cheerful heart, he went about 
the business of the day. Ellen brought him no fortune, but their 
wants were few, and his salary was sufficient to afford them a 
comfortable maintenance. A widow lady, who had formerly let a 
part of her house to Frank’s mother, now gladly received him as 
her tenant; and by her motherly advice and sympathy quite won 
the heart of the young housekeeper, who gladly profited by her 
counsels. And thus happily glided along the first year of married 
life. 


But we must return to Uncle Joshua, whom we left seated in 
his arm-chair, engaged in deep deliberations on the important sub- 
ject of his will. His long-neglected nephew, Frank Maynard, 
seemed to him the only proper person to become his heir, always 
provided that he was a “promising young man, and had a taste 
for Western life.” 

“Can’t have my fine farms sold,” soliloquized Uncle Joshua. 
“ But there is litthe danger that he would want to sell. Most inde- 
pendent life in the world. A poor clerk in the city would think it 
a happy exchange.” 

But then came confused thoughts, that by the time the will was 
carried into effect, Frank might no longer be a poor clerk. The 
Churchwood family were rather remarkable for longevity. Uncle 
Joshua might enjoy his own farms for many years yet. “ But 
there was no telling what might happen, and therefore he would 
make inquiries concerning the young man, and if all seemed well, 
he should be the principal heir.” 

Certain legacies must be given. One or two poor relations 
must be considered ; the orphan asylum must reccive at least one 
thousand dollars ; and then the housekeeper—good Mrs. Payton— 
she surely deserved some token of remembrance. And as Uncle 
Joshua’s reflections reached this point, Mrs. Payton herself ap- 
peared at the door, and informed Mr. Churchwood with her usual 
respectful manner, that supper was quite ready. 

The interruption was by no means: an unpleasant one, and 
Uncle Joshua willingly deferred the further consideration of events 
which were to succeed his death, and proceeded at once to partake 
of the tempting repast designed to prolong his stay on earth. 


The knowledge of his generous intentions towards Mrs. Payton 
gave a wonderful complacency to his manners towards her, and 
observing the marks of recent tears upon her cheeks, he kindly 
inquired the cause of her sadness, and whether he could be of 
service to her. 

Mrs. Payton was a widow with one child, a promising boy of 
twelve years, on whom all her earthly hopes had centered. Her 
situation at Mr. Churchwood’s not only afforded her a comfortable 
home, but it enabled her to provide suitably for her boy, who was 
kindly cared for in the family of her sister. For three years she 
had sent him to a good school, and her heart was gladdened by 
his good behaviour and rapid progress. 

“ But this could not last always,” as she said to Mr. Church- 
wood, in answer to his inquiries. “Edmund must be put in a 
way to earn his own living. He had already got a power of learn- 
ing, and Mr. Blanchard the carpenter wanted a young apprentice. 
So it was a good chance for him.”’ 

“Does the boy fancy the trade ?”’ asked Uncle Joshua, thought- 
fully. 

“Not at all, sir; that is what troubles me. He has been to see 
me this evening, and pleaded so hard for a little more schooling, 
that it made my heart ache to refuse him. But every one says I 
ought not to lose the opportunity.” 

“Mr. Blanchard is a worthy man, undoubtedly,” replied Mr. 
Churchwood ; ‘‘but the boey’s inclinations should be consulted. 
What trade does he fancy ?” 

“None whatever, sir—nothing but the books. And that will 
not do for me, you know.” 

“The teacher gives him the character of an excellent scholar,” 
observed Uncle Joshua, with a thoughtful shake of the head. 

“He does, indeed, sir; and learning is a fine thing. But poor 
folks must earn their living.” 

Perhaps Uncle Joshua did not hear the last remark, for he 
seemed quite absorbed in his own reflections. Mrs. Payton feared 
that her unusual garrulity had displeased him, and wisely said no 
more. 

“There is no time like the present !” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, suddenly breaking the silence, and almost unconsciously 
giving utterance to his thoughts. 

“To speak plainly, Mrs. Payton, I have intended remembering 
you in my will.” 

“Heaven forbid that you should think of that at present, sir,” 
exclaimed the good housekeeper. 

“It is time to think of it, my good woman,” returned Uncle 
Joshua, with some solemnity. ‘ But, as I just observed, I have 
intended remembering you in my will. I thought a legacy of a 
few hundred would be useful to you, and your services justly en- 
title you to consideration. But if you prefer help at the present 
time, I will devote the sum which I had intended to bequeath to 
you, to the education of your son. Education is a capital invest- 
ment of property. If the young man proves worthy, he may 
make you a rich return.” 

“He is a good boy, indeed!” exclaimed the delighted mother. 
“ Bless you for your kindness, sir. I would rather have Edmund 
well educated, than to be made the richest lady in the land.” 

“Set your heart at rest, then, for it shall be done,” replied 
Uncle Joshua. “I will attend to it at once. The boy shall be 
placed at the best school in this part of the country.” 

With another burst of gratitude, Mrs. Payton retired from the 
room, eager to relieve her own excited feelings by communicating 
the glad news to her son ; while Uncle Joshua indulged in a second 
reverie, differing but little from the first, excepting that there was 
a fecling of satisfaction when he thought of Mrs. Payton, and of 
the pleasure he should experience in being an eye-witness to the 
good fruits of at least one of his legacies. 

“ And now that I have taken the business in hand, I will have 
it all settled at once,” he said to himself, as he retired for the 
night, “I will write to some of my ald friends at the East, and 
make inquiries concerning my nephew. Meantime I will take a 
peep at the Orphan Asylum, and decide what sum to bequeath to 
it. And then that family of poor cousins. I must remember 


them. They are in need, I am told. My mind will be easy when 


the legal document is drawn up. Lawyer Bruce will do it for me 
in good shape.” And thus ended Uncle Joshua’s soliloquy for 
the night. 

Promptness is a rare virtue, but it was one which Uncle Joshua 
undoubtedly possessed. Neither weeks nor days had passed be- 
fore a letter was despatched to an old friend in the great Eastern 
city where Frank Maynard was a resident, making particular in- 
quiries respecting the young man’s character and prospects ; while 
Uncle Joshua himself, after putting the letter into the office with 
his own hand, turned his horse’s head in the direction of the Or- 
phan Asylum, and was soon engaged in earnest conversation with 
the matron of the establishment. Uncle Joshua loved children ; 
there was a tender spot in his heart, which always yielded at once 
to their bright eyes and glad voices. This institution had grown 
up under his own observation, and he had already contributed 
largely to ite support. Others had also done much, but there yet 
remained much to be done; and secure of the sympathy of her 
visitor, the matron poured the list of wants and troubles into his 
attentive ear. So much more good might be done, if their means 
were a little enlarged. It was sad to think of it, but then people 
had done a great deal already. 

Uncle Joshua’s face wore its thoughtful expression again. He 
thought of his intended legacy, and his favorite motto, “ There’s 
no time like the present,” came forcibly to his mind. He could 
easily spare a thousand dollars. Even should his life be prolonged 
many years, he would not feel the loss. And how pleasant to aid 
the little ones who were now before him, and to feel that they 
would have reason to bless his memory long after he had passed 
from earth. 

“I will see the treasurer,”’ was his checring promise to the mat- 
ron, as he bade her good morning; and before many days had 
passed, it was noised abroad that great improvements were to be 
made in the Orphan Asylum, in consequence of a handsome dona- 
tion lately received. Other wealthy citizens followed the example 
of Uncle Joshua, and the good results of their benevolence were 
soon apparent in the charitable institution. 

“ Another legacy disposed of,” thought Uncle Joshua. “I shall 
be my own executor after all.” 

In due time came the answer to the letter respecting Frank 
Maynard, but it was not clear and explicit enough to satisfy his 
uncle. It stated briefly that the young man was a clerk in a very 
respectable establishment, and was well thought of by his em- 
ployers. 

‘But I want to know something of his private character,” said 
Uncle Joshua, as he finished perusing the unsatisfactory epistle. 
“A man may be one thing in business and another at home. I 
have half a mind to take a trip to the eastward myself. Let me 
think—forty years since I last saw my native city. It is time I 
took another peep at it; and travelling has got to be an easy mat- 
ter now-a-days. I need not be long absent, and Stevens can be 
trusted to attend to affairs here. Yes, I will go.” 


The matter once decided upon, it took but a short time to com- 
plete the necessary arrangements ; and but a few days elapsed, cre 
Uncle Joshua found himself whirling along the great western rail- 
road, at what he could not but consider as an alarming rate. The 
composed and satisfied countenances of those around him_ tended 
to re-assure him, however, and with many reflections upon the 
wonderful changes which had taken place since he first resolved to 
seck his fortune in the West, he abandoned all fears for his safety, 
and enjoyed his novel situation with the keen zest of a schoolboy. 

More than a year had passed since our young couple had taken 
possession of their bridal home, but we still find them in the same 
neatly furnished rooms. The cradle in which Frank himself had 
been rocked, has lately been dragged from its hiding-place in tho 
garret of a friend, with whom it had been stored for safe keeping, 
and now stands in that cozy little parlor, while the young mother 
bends with delight over the tiny treasure which it contains. 

Frank’s eye also brightens as he enters the room on his return 
from his daily employment, and gazes fondly on this new blessing. 
But his step is less firm than it is wont to be; and an expression 
of extreme languor comes over his countenance, as he takes his 
accustomed seat. 

“ Are you ill, dear?” asked Ellen, anxiously, as she watched 
his movements. 

“Not ill, but weary, Ellen—very weary. This close confine- 
ment to the counting-room is ruining my health. I have never 
been so sensible of its ill effects as within the last few weeks.” 

The words fell like a chill upon Ellen’s heart. 

“Ts there no other way of gaining a support?” she asked, as 
she gazed sorrowfully upon her husband. ‘‘ You are very young. 
Can you not engage in some more active business ?” 

“ Capital is needed in almost everything,” was the reply, “and 
that we do not possess. If I were unmarried, I believe I would 
go to the West. It would do me good to ‘rough it in the bush,’ 
but I cannot expose my treasures to the privations and dangers of 
such a life.” 

“Far better to expose us to those trials than to endanger your 
health, and perhaps your life, by continuing in an employment 
which you feel to be injurious to you,” pleaded Ellen, carnestly. 

“You magnify the danger, Ellen. I am sorry that I have thus 
disturbed you. Let us think no more of it. Another day I shall 
feel better.” 

The young wife was silenced, but not convinced; and as cach 
succeeding evening continued to bring Frank weary and exhausted 
to his home, her anxiety increased, and she felt that any hardships 
would seem light when compared with the misery of seeing bis 
health and strength thus failing from the confinement of his pres- 
ent situation. * * * * 

“ A gentleman wishes to see me, did you say, Mary ?” repeated 
Mrs. Maynard, in some surprise, as her little handmaiden sum- 
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moned her to the parlor one afternoon in the latter part of autumn. 

“Yes, ma’am. A very nice old gentleman. He asked for Mr. 
Maynard, and when J told him he was not in, he said he would 
like to see you.” 

“ Very well, Mary; say I will be down directly.” And with 
the infant im her arms, Ellen quickly descended to the parlor. 

Uncle Joshua certainly deserved the appellation of a “nice old 
gentleman ;” and the mistress fully agreed with her little maid, 
as he greeted her with one of his peculiarly pleasant smiles, and 
informed her in his plain, kind manner, that his name was Joshua 
Churchwood, and that he was uncle to her husband. 

Ellen had heard of the existence of such an uncle, and she had 
a confused idea that he resided somewhere in the western world ; 
but Frank being himself entirely unacquainted with his .rclations, 
seldom spoke of them to his wife, and she was quite ignorant of 
Uncle Joshua’s situation in life, and of the great advantages which 
might result from gaining his good opinion. 

Bat her sweet voice and affectionate greeting found its way at 
once to Uncle Joshua’s heart; and long before Frank’s return, 
they were chatting together as freely as if they had known each 
other for years. 

Delighted to have found a relation of Frank’s to whom she 
could confide her anxieties, Ellen told of all her fears on Frank's 
account, and asked numberless questions about the West, “‘ hoping, 
as she said, to be able to convince Frank that a wife and child 
need not prevent him from going there if he desired it.” 

No wonder that Uncle Joshua’s motto came forcibly to his 
mind, “No time like the present.” Why not take the young 
folks home with him at once? He had enough for all; and if 
Frank was to be his heir, why not treat him as a son during the 
remainder of his life ¢ 

Uncle Joshua’s face absolutely shone with pleasurc, as he 
thought of the happiness it was in his power to bestow ; and his 
satisfaction was by no means diminished when his nephew ap- 
peared. The well-remembered features of his younger sister, who 
had been his pet and plaything in his boyish days, were clearly 
reflected in the countenance of her son; and the old gentleman’s 
voice faltered, and his eyes were suffused with moisture, as he 
shook him warmly by the hand. 

“ My dear boy, I am glad to know you now, and I wish I had 
known you before,” were words which called forth a responsive 
feeling of affection in the warm-hearted young man before him. 

It was a happy evening for all parties; and before its close, 
Uncle Joshua’s visit had been explained, and the young couple 
promised to share his Western home, and be to him as affectionate 
children in his declining years. 

Another month had passed, and good Mrs. Payton had wel- 
comed with no little bustle and ceremony, the return of Uncle 
Joshua and his young family. The little infant was quietly sleep- 
ing in his new home, while the old gentleman gazed first upon him, 
and then upon his parents, exclaiming, as he rubbed his hands 
together in the fullness of his joy : 

“ Well, Frank, my boy, this seems like comfort. I like being 
my own executor. Now I have nothing to do, but to send a few 
hundred to those poor cousins of ours, and then give you a deed 
of all my property. And Iam no longer a lonely old man. I 
have those around me whom I can love, and who will love me. 
My motto is a good one—‘ There is no time like the present.’ ” 
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LOVE. 


The earth is full of love, albeit the storms 

Of passion mar its influence benign, 

And drown its voice with discord. Every flower 
That to the sun its heaving breast expands, 

Is born of love; and every song of birds, 

That floats mellifiuous on the balmy air, 

Is but a love note.—THomas Raaa. 
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Sians or tae Times. Letters to Ernst Moritz Arndt, on the dangers to Reli- 
gious Liberty in the present state of the World. 3B .CurisTiAN CHARLES 
Jostas Bunssx. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 440. 
This work from the pen of Chevalier Bunsen, admirably translated by Su- 

sannah Winkworth, will be read with deep interest by the religious. It is 

largely devoted to the religious controversies of Germany, but embraces also a 

general view of the relations.of church and state throughout the world. For 

sale by Redding & Co. 


America. By Roszat Bamp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

1856. 8vo. pp. 696. 

This is by far the most elaborate work that Dr. Baird has yet presented to 
the public. It gives an account of the origin, relation to the state, and pres- 
ent condition of the evangelical churches in the United States, with notices of 
unevangelical denominations. Apart from the main theme, there is a vast 
amount of historical information embraced within the of this vol 
It is a work of great and abiding value. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Macpaten Hapsury. By Mrs. Orypaant. New York: Garrett & Co. 12mo. 
1856. 


This story of the ‘Scottish Reformation,” by the popular author of “ Zai- 
dee” and “‘ Adam Grame,” is a of rful power and deep interest. 
The characters are boldly drawn, and the historical features of the period are 
nee with a vividness that reminds us of Scott. heroine, Margaret 

epburn, stands out from the canvass in bold relief, a t of female char- 
acter of exquisite beauty and finish. For sale by W. V. Spencer. 


Live AND Learn. New York: Garrett & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 216. 

A truly valuable work. It is'a guide for all who wish to read and write cor- 
rectl > Be ney grammatical difficulties, punctuation, ete, defines those Latin 
and French words and phrases in most common use, and gives lucid directions 
for writing for the press. Except to a consummate scholar and mature writer, 
this work is absolutely indispensable. For sale by W. V. Spencer. 


Niomoas Nicxiasy. By Caartss Dickens. Thirty-nine steel illustrations. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 1856. 2 vols. 12mo. 

This glorious work lies before us in the fair type, white paper and neat bind- 
ing of t peterson’s uniform edition of Dickens’s works.” Of the first issue, 
* Pickwick,” we spoke in terms of praise. The present volume comes fully 
up to the mark, and will be eagerly and extensively purchased. For sale by 

, Oarter & Bazin. 


Rerewurrox. A Tale of Passion. By Mrs. D. E. N. Sournworra. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 1866. 12mo. pp. 306. 
Written in Mrs. Southworth’s most vigorous style, full of vivid awe, 
and striking incidents, this work contains all the ts of popularity, 
is sure of an extensive sale. For sale by Redding & Co.,and A. Williams & Co. 
Bostox Common. A Tale of our Times by a Lady. James French & Co. 
1856. . pp. 556. 
A local 5 written with a great deal of spirit, and introducing a great 
variety of suaaictar and incident. There are some very clever descriptions of 
local scenery in it, and altogether the work is quite a creditable production. 


(Translated from the French of Gerard de Nerval.] 


THE PRINCE OF THE FORESTS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 


In the province of Valois, near the woods of Villers-Cotterets, 
there were a little boy and girl, who met from time to time on the 
banks of the little streams of the country—the one, compelled by 
a woodcutter named Oak-Twister, who was his uncle, to pick up 
dead wood ; the other, sent by her parents to collect the little cels 
which the subsiding of the waters at certain seasons renders visible 
in the slime. She had also to watch for crawfish, which were very 
numerous in certain localities. 

But the poor child, always stooping with her feet in the water, 
was so compassionate for the sufferings of animals, that generally, 
on witnessing the contortions of the fishes as she drew them from 
the river, she restored them to the water, only retaining the crawfish, 
which sometimes drew blood from her fingers, and to which she 
was therefore less indulgent. The little boy, for his part, made 
fagots of dried wood and bundles of brush, often exposed to the 
reproaches of Oak-Twister, cither because he had not brought 
home enough, or because he had been too busy talking with the 
little fisher-girl. 

There was a certain day in the week on which the children 
never met—the same, doubtless, on which the fairy Melusina 
changed herself into a fish, and the princesses of Edda were trans- 
formed to swans. The morning after one of these days the little 
woodcutter said to the fisher-girl : 

“Do you remember that yesterday I saw you pass below in the 
waters of Challepont with all the fishes escorting you, even to the 
carps and pikes; and you yourself were a beautiful red fish, with 
your sides all glittering with scales of gold ?” 

“TI remember it well,” said the little girl, “since I saw you on 
the banks of the stream, and you were like a beautiful green oxk, 
whose branches were of fine gold, and all the trees of the wood 
bent to the earth, saluting you.” 

“It is true,” replied the little boy. ‘I dreamed all that.” 

“And I dreamed what you told me. But how happened it we 
both met in a dream ?” 

At this moment the conversation was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Ouk-Twister, who struck the boy with a heavy staff, 
reproaching him with not having bound a single fagot. 

“And then,” added he, “didn’t I order you to twist off the 
branches which yield readily, and add them to your fagots ?”” 

“ But,” said the boy, “the guard would put me in prison, if he 
found green wood in my fagots; and then, when I wished to do 
as you told me, I heard the tree moaning.” 

“Just so,” said the little girl, “when I am carrying away the 
fishes in my basket—I hear them singing so sadly, that I throw 
them back into the water. Then they beat me at home.” 

“ Silence, little masque !”’ said Oak-T wister, who seemed excited 
by drink. “You hinder my nephew at his work. I know you 
with your pointed teeth, the color of pearls. You are the queen 
of the fishes. But I shall know how to take you on a certain day 
of the week, and you shall die in the basket—in the basket !” 

The threats which Oak-Twister had made in his drunkenness 
were before long accomplished. The little girl found herself 
caught under the form of the red fish, which destiny had obliged 
her to snare on certain days. Happily, when Oak-Twister wished, 
by the help of his nephew, to take the wicker trap from the water, 
the latter recognized the beautiful red fish with scales of gold 
which he had seen in his dream, as being the accidental transforma- 
tion of the little fisher-girl. He ventured to defend her against 
Oak-Twister, and even struck him. The latter, furious, seized 
him by the hair, and tried to throw him, but was astonished to find 
a great resistance. The boy’s feet clung to the carth with such 
tenacity, that his uncle could neither overthrow him nor lift him, 
though he twisted him in every direction. 

At the moment when the child’s resistance was about to be over- 
come, the trees of the forest shuddered with a deep sound; the 
agitated branches gave passage to the winds, and Oak-Twister, 
recoiling from the tempest, rushed into his hut.. He soon came 
back, threatening terrible revenge, and changed, as a son of Odin. 
In his hand gleamed the Scandinavian axe, which threatened the 
trees, like the hammer of Thor breaking rocks. 

The young Prince of the Forests, the victim of his uncle the 
usurper, now knew his rank which they had sought to conceal 
from him. ‘The trees protected him, but only by their bulk and 
passive resistance. In vain did the thorns and the saplings twist 
together on all sides to arrest the steps of Oak-Twister. The 
latter had summoned his woodcutters, and was carving a path 
through all obstacles. Already many trees, formerly sacred in the 
days of the old druids, had fallen under axes and bills. 

Happily the Queen of the Fishes lost no time. She had thrown 
herself at the feet of the Marne, the Aisne, and the Oise, the three 
great rivers of the neighborhood, showing them that if the projects 
of Oak-Twister and his companions were not arrested, the forests, 
too widely cleared, would no longer cofect the vapors that pro- 
duce rain and furnish water to the streams, rivers and ponds ; that 
the fountains themselves would dry up and cease to feed the riv- 
ers, to say nothing of the speedy destruction of the fishes, the 
game and the birds. 

Thereupon the three great rivers made such arrangements, that 
the ground was entirely swept by an inundation which speedily 
destroyed the aggressors. The Prince of the Forests and the 
Queen of the Fishes could now resume their innocent interviews. 
They were no longer a little woodcutter and a little fisher-girl, but 
a Sylph and an Undine, who were afterwards legally united in the 
bonds of matrimony.. Such is the allegory of the union of wood 
and wave still current in the Valois. 


ELIZABETH CITY, NEW JERSEY. 

M. M. Battovu, Esq.,—Dear Sir:—After an interregnum of 
some months duration, I r the pleasurable task of furnishing 
you, and through you, your many thousand readers with the result 
of my wanderings in search of the picturesque. Begmning near- 
est my point d’appui, I present you herewith a group of illustra- 
tions of the City of Elizabeth, N. J., a place of some considerable 
suburban importance, whose rapid growth of late years is a striking 
evidence of the repletion of the neighboring metropolis. Notwith- 
standing it is the oldest (English) town in the State, it ranked 
among the second or third rate towns until within the past ten 
years, when the influx of residents, whose business is in the great 
metropolis, having given it a start, its prospect are now second to 
none of its sister towns or cities. The New Jersey Railroad, 
which passes through it and affords communication with New 
York some fifteen or twenty times per day, and the New Jersey 
Central Railroad, which now extends from Elizabethtown Point, 
on the one hand, to the mines of Pennsylvania, on the other, have 
been the immediate means of the prosperity and full development 
of the place. 

The land on which Elizabethtown is situated was purchased 
from the Indians, in 1664, by John Bailey, Daniel Denton and 
Luke Watson, and a charter was granted to them and their asso- 
ciates by Gov. Richard Nichols. The land was known and desig- 
nated as the “ Elizabethtown grant,” and the first settlers as the 
“Elizabethtown Associates.” They were not permitted to occupy 
their purchase in quietude, for there were a number of persons 
who claimed to have a title to the grant by virtue of a warrant 
from the Duke of York, and the commotions, strife, and difficul- 
ties arising from these rival claims, were seriously detrimental to 
the growth of the place. 

In 1665, Gov. Philip Carteret, of East Jersey, settled here, and 
fixed the capital of the province, naming the place in honor of his 
brother’s wife, Lady Elizabeth Carteret. At this time there were 
but five log huts in the town, but settlers were soon attracted to 
the seat of the provincial government, and it assumed an air of 
importance, which made it for many years the most flourishing 
town in East Jersey. The first General Assembly met here in 
1668, and continued its sessions until 1682, when it was removed 
to Perth Amboy, and after fluctuating from place to place, was 
finally established at Trenton. 

A large proportion of the settlers being from New England, and 
such as were driven from England by religious persecution, it is 
natural to suppose that the doctrines and influence of the Puritans 
were paramount; and we find the first church edifice erected was 
the Presbyterian, which is, in fact, the oldest congregation in the 
State, dating its origin in 1666. The church stood on the site of 
the present one (represented in the large engraving), and was a 
very venerable and antique structure. After standing over a hun- 
dred years, it was ruthlessly fired by the hands of a tory, named 
Jacob Hetfield, and burned to the ground in 1780. 


Elizabeth is situated on Elizabeth Creek, an inconsiderable 
stream, which empties into Staten Island Sound, about 2 1-2 miles 
from its mouth, where is situated Elizabethport. ‘The two places 
are rapidly approximating, and will shortly be embraced within 
the same bounds. The latter is a thriving place, having consider- 
able trade. Steamboats and sail-vessels ply between it and New 
York daily, and the depot of the New Jersey Central Railroad 
being located here, gives to it an appearance of great activity. 
During the Revolutionary war, both places, from their proximity 
to Staten Island, where a large portion of the British army was 
stationed, were subject to all the accumulated horrors of that 
struggle for independence. The inhabitants were continually har- 
assed by incursions of foraging and other parties of troops, added 
to which, the disaffected in their midst kept them in a constant 
state of fear and excitement. Being the main thoroughfare into 
“the Jerseys,” from whence the troops of the enemy drew most of 
their supplies, the streets of the two towns were alternately occu- 
pied by parties of British and Americans, who frequently encoun- 
tered each other in hostile array, and shed each other’s blood. 


The influence and example of such men as Gov. William Liv- 
ingston and Rev. James Caldwell had a powerful effect to keep 
alive the spirit of patriotism in the breasts of the better part of the 
inhabitants; although it-is not a matter of surprise that there 
should have been a considerable amount of illicit trading with the 
enemy, when the facts are considered. The Americans were poor 
and paid in worthless céntinental money, while the British paid 
for all supplies in substantial and attractive gold. The temptation 
was too great to be resisted, and many persons, whose patriotism 
was undoubted, preferred the market at Staten Island to that of 
the American camp, although the traflic at the former was attended 
with much danger and risk of life and limb. The page of history 
bears witness to many scenes of thnilling interest as occurring in 
this vicinity; and although I long to dwell in view of subjects of 
such absorbing interest, yet « due consideration of your pre-occu- 
pied space, and the patience of your readers, will allow me only 
to notice the more prominent incidents in the lives of the two gen- 
tlemen who are mentioned above, and whose names are intimately 
associated with the Revolutionary history of the place. 

When the struggle for independence commenced, William 
Franklin, the only son of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, was the royal 
governor of New Jersey. Unlike his father, he took sides with 
the king, and the provincial legislature declared him to be a dan- 
gerous enemy to the common cause. He was arrested at his resi- 
dence at Perth Amboy, and sent to Connecticut, and William 
Livingston elected in his stead. ‘This gentleman belonged to that 
noble family which furnished so many distinguished names to the 
annals of the Revolution. He was a graduate of Yale College, 
and possessed talents of the highest order. His patriotism was as 


eminent as his talents, and such was the high estimation in which 
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he was held by the people, that he was re-elected annually to the 
office of governor, until his death,in 1790. He was an active par- 
tizan, and was constantly employed in aiding the cause of the 
Republicans. This, of course, attracted towards him the particu- 
lar attention of the enemy, and several attempts were made to 
seize his person. For this purpose, Sir Henry Clinton sent an 
expedition from New York, which landed at Elizabethtown Point 
about 12 o’clock on the night of the 28th of mee ro 1779, and 
marched directly to “‘ Liberty Hall,” the residence of the governor, 
which was about three miles distant. Surrounding the house, 
they burst open the doors, and demanded of the frightened in- 
mates the person of the “d—d rebel governor.” Fortunately he 
had gone to spend the night with a friend, and thus escaped cap- 
ture. Disappointed in their search, the marauders demanded his 
papers and effects. These were in the parlor, in the box of his 
sulkey, but the presence of mind of his daughter preserved them 
from capture. Seeing one of the men about to seize the box, she 
claimed it from the officer in command, asserting that it contained 
her own private efiects, and appealing to his sense of honor as a 
gentleman and a soldier, not to permit a defenceless female to be 
robbed. He could not resist the appeal, and ordered a guard sta- 
tioned over the box, while the brave girl led his men to the library, 
where she surrendered to them a mass of worthless law papers, 
with which they filled their foraging bags and decamped. On an- 
other occasion, when Knyphausen, who had marched to attack 
Greene at the Short-hills, and had been forced to retreat, was 
marching through Elizabethtown, a number of British officers 
stopped at, the house in pursuit of the governor, who was again 


ortunately absent. They however mtimated their intention to 
take up their quarters there ; and as there was no gainsaying them, 
the females of the family retired to rest, feeling secure from moles- 
tation by the troops, while their officerg were in the house. It 
happened, however, that they were called away in the night, and 
a short time afterwards a party of tories and Hessians entered, and 
threatened to burn the house over their heads. The ladies retreated 
to their room, where they locked themselves in, while the servants 
hid themselves in the kitchen. The drunken assailants soon found 
out the hiding-place of the former, and threatened to break in the 
door unless they were admitted. At this juncture, one of the 
young females (probably the same brave girl who had saved her 
father’s papers), thinking it best to show an appearance of courage, 
which they did not feel, opened the door, and as one of the 
wretches seized her by the arm, she grasped him by the collar in a 
threatening manner, which induced him to look up, and a gleam 
of light shooting athwart the hall at the moment, and falling upon 
her white dress, he staggered back in affright, exclaiming, as he 
did so, “‘ God! it’s Mrs. Caldwell that we killed to-day!” Alarm- 
ed by their own superstitious fears, the party soon after left the 
house without any further demonstration of hostility. Governor 
Livingston’s proximity to the enemy laid him open to surprise and 
capture, and he was subject to constant alarm, particularly as a 
reward had been offered for his arrest. At one time it is said that 
Sir Henry Clinton offered a bounty for his assassination, and in- 
duced a notorious tory to undertake the task. Governor Livings- 
ton accused Clinton of this base endeavor, and the following cor- 
respondence ensued. 


LIBERTY HALL. 


Gov. Livingston to Gen. Clinton. 
“ Elizabethtown, March 29, 1779. 

“ Sir :—I beg leave to acquaint you that I am possessed of the 
most authentic ooh that © prone officer under your command 
has offered a large sum of money to an inhabitant of this State to 
assassinate me, in case he could not take me alive. This, sir, is 
£0 repugnant to the character which I have hitherto formed of Sir 
Henry Clinton, that I think it highly improbable you should either 
countenance, connive at, or be privy to a design so sanguinary 
and disgraceful. Taking it, however, for granted, that you are a 
gentleman of too much spirit to disown anything you think proper 
to abet, I give ou the opportunity of disavowing such dark pro- 
ceedings, if undertaken without your approbation—assuring you at 
the same time, that if countenanced by you, your person is more 
in my power than I have reason to think you imagine. I have 
the honor to be, with all due respect, your excellency’s most 
humble servant. Livineston.” 


Sir Henry Clinton to Gov. Livingston. 
“New York, April 10, 1779. 

“Sim:—As you address me on a grave subject (no less than 
life and death, and your own person concerned), I condescend to 
answer you; but must not be troubled with any further correspon- 
dence with Mr. Livingston. Had I a soul capable of harboring so 
infamous an idea as assassination, you, sir, at least, would have 
nothing to fear; for, be assured, I should not blacken myself with 
80 foul a crime to obtain so trifling an end. Sensible of the power 
(of being able to dispose of my life, by means of intimates of 
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VIEW IN THE CENTRAL PART OF ELIZABETH CITY. 


tion were led to adopt his views, and many of them were en- 


owing to the rapid influx of from the city of New Y: 
in the He himself joined the patriot host pid infux of persons city of New York, 


— ready to murder at your command), I can only congratu- 
you on i from which it is only about thirteen miles, recently assumed an air 


your amiable connections, and acknowledge myself 


most humble servant. H. Cuinrton. in the capacity of chaplain. Many anecdotes are related of his | of thriving importance, commensurate with its rapid growth and 
“ Wa. Livinaston, Esq., New Jersey.” ge and zeal in the cause of his country, as well as of his | future prospects. Having been incorporated as a city, it is assum- 
Not satisfied to let the subject rest here, Livin addressed a | God. Such was the animosity engendered in the breasts of the | ing all the privileges and responsibilities of a city government, and 


sarcastic reply, closing with the following language : 
“ As to your ‘ must not be troubled with any further correspon- 
dence with Mr. Livingston,’ believe me, sir, that I have not the 
a _ for interrupting your most useful correspondence 


tories by his activity and efficiency, that fearing for the safety of 

his family, he removed them to Connecticut Farms, about four 

miles from Elizabethtown, where he thought them comparatively 

safe. He was destined to bitter disa: ——— however, for when 
sla 


bids fair to take its stand among, if not to rival some of its more 
prominent sister corporations. The large view given above is a 
truthful representation of what is usually a very busy scene. It is 
taken from near the depot looking south, along the main street. 


nd to attack the Americans | In the middle und the tracks of the two railroads are seen 


British ministry, by which the nation will doubtless be 
greatly edified, and which will probably furnish materials for the 
most authentic history of the present war—and that you cannot be 
less ambitious of my correspondence than I am of yours ; use, 
whatever improvement I —_ hope to receive from you in the art 
of war (and especially in the particular branches of conducting 
moonlight retreats and secret a I should not expect from 
our correspondence any considerable education or refinement in 
the epistolary way. I am therefore extremely willing to terminate 
it by Mane bam a safe voyage across the Atlantic, with the singu- 
lar glory of having attempted to reduce to bondage a people deter- 
mined to be free and independent.” 

To understand the allusion above, to “ moonlight retreats” and 
“ secret expeditions,” it may be to state, that Sir Henry, 
in his to the ministry regarding the retreat after the batts 
of Monmouth, had said that he “ a advantage of the moon- 
light,” whereas the moon had set two hours before he commenced 
to move ; and also that none of his secret expeditions were success- 
ful, owing probably to a want of generalship.—I have given a view 
of “Liberty Hall,” the residence of Gov. Livingston during his 
lifetime, and the place of his decease, July 25, 1790: This house, 
now the property of John Kean, Esq., is still standing on the road 
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Knyphausen marched from Staten 
at the Short-hills, he passed through Connecticut Farms, which 
he reduced to ashes, and Mrs. Caldwell was killed by a renegade 
soldier, who had formerly been in the employ of her husband, and 
entertaining a malignant feeling against him for some fancied 
affront, took this course to revenge himself. Mrs. Caldwell was 
lymg down in an inner room, when her servant informed her that 
a British soldier was crossing the yard towards the house. She 
rose with her infant in her arms, and the wretch fired through the 
window, killing her instantly. At the time of her death, Mr. 
Caldwell was with the army at Springfield, in fearful suspense, 
which was only relieved by news received next morning, of the 
murder of his wife. Mr. Caldwell was himself shot by an Ameri- 
can sentinel, at Elizabethport, a little more than a year afterwards. 
He had gone to , who had come 
under the protection of a flag of truce from New York; but not 
finding her on board of the vessel, he took charge of a small 
bundle which belon to her, and with which he was proceed- 
ing to his chaise, when he was accosted by the sentinel, a man 
named Morgan, who demanded the surrender of the bundle that 
he might examine it. This Mr. Caldwell refused, and turning 
to go to the vessel, he was shot in the back and instantly 
killed. Morgan was con- 
victed of murder, and 
hung at Westfield. The 
body of Mr. Caldwell was 
conveyed to the house of 
Mrs. Noel, in Elizabeth- 
town, where his con 
gation learned of their be- 
reavement the next morn- 
ing (Sunday), when they 
came to hear him preach. 
His funeral sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Al- 


exander McWhortee, ot 
Newark, on the following 
Tuesday. Previous to 


his burial, the body was 
placed where the con- 
course which had attend- 
ed could view his re- 


Elias Boudinot came for- 
ward, leading a group of 
nine orphan children, 
who were by this second 
calamity lett to the cold 
charity of the world. 
Placing them around the 
bier on which was the re- 
mains of their parent, he 
touchingly appealed in 
their behalf to the multi- 
tude assembled, which 
was nobly resporided to, 
and they all lived to fill 
prominent and useful 

sitions in society. br. 
Caldwell was a man re- 
His 


crossing each other at an acute angle, and running along on either 
side of the handsome depot, recently erected for the convenience 
of passengers and freight. The residence of Chancellor William- 
son (seen in one of the smaller cuts), is situated a short distance 
north of the depot, on the main thoroughfare, and is surrounded 
by many handsome private dwellings. Not to over the claims 
of Elizabethport, for representation, I have given a characteristic 
scene in the centre of the place, the prominent features of which 
are the depot of the New 5 ae Central Railroad, the hotel, and 
the distant shores of Staten Island. The straggling nature of the 
village precluded the sibility of giving a more comprehensive 
view, or I should have pa eso. And now I take my leave for the 
present, by subscribing myself, 


Very respectfully, your artist, Trxt. 


THIS MONUMENT 


REV.JAS CALDWELL 


= 


markably beloved by all but the enemies of his country. 
church, which was a wooden structure, and occupied the site of 
the present brick one represented in the first large engraving, 
was given up to the American troops as a hospital; and the 
spire was used as an observatory, from whence movements 
of the British on Staten hited were watched. Elizabeth has, 


leading from Elizabeth to Springfield, about three quarters of a 
mile from the former place. Another of the smaller engravings 
represents the. handsome marble obelisk erected to the memory of 
the Rev. James Caldwell, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
in the grounds of ye it stands. Mr. Caldwell was an ardent 


influence the greater portion of his con- 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LINES 
On seeing Mas. KE.usr in the Triumph of Galatea. 


BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 


I thought it was a dream—a shadowy myth 
Born of the fabling fancy of old Greece ; 
But lo! the blushing Paphian queen of love 
Rises in new-born beauty from the waves 
In the voluptuous splendor of her charms: 
What grace of figure matched to royal mien! 
What rounded outlines to the snow white arm, 
That shames the marble with its lustrous glow! 
It cannot be a creature born of clay 
That thus excels in loveliness divine 
The high ideal of a poet's soul. 
Ethereal essence sparkles in her glance, 
And a charmed hush is in the listening air, 
A glory far beyond expression bright, 
In the mute sky, as if the natural world 
Welcomed a creature so divinely fair. 
The whiteness of the foam-flake on her check 
Commingles with a rich Auroral dye 
Caught from the morn-kissed wave. 

Young queen, all hail! 
Attending nymphs are round thee, and the sea, 
Enamored of thy presence, basks in light, 
While in thy rocking, rose-lipped shell afloat 
Borne onward art thou, without aid of oar, 
To an enchanted home in Cyprian bowers. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


COUSIN JULIA. 
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BY SARAH HAMMOND. 

Loox1ncG over a trunk of valuables, the other day,—valuable 
for the pleasant reminiscences connected with them, valuable be- 
cause dear hands had consecrated them,—my eye fastened upon a 
package of letters, firmly bound together by a long piece of red 
tape. The handwriting was easy, graceful and even elegant. As 
the author of these—a fair cousin of mine—has long since entered 
the circle matrimonial, and is now the pride of a fond husband, 
the perfection of all that is good to numerous little ones who call 
her by the loving name of mother, perhaps she will have no very 
serious objections to our presenting them to the public, making 
use of fictitious names for the real. 


May 15, 1844.—Here I am, dear Grace, in the big noisy city. 
‘The whirl of wheels, the tramp of thronging feet, the dusty streets, 
the never-ending rattle of business, gives me a feeling that borders 
somewhat on home-sickness. It is all so different from the green 
fields, the pleasant shade, the quiet I have left behind me ; and not 
more different are all these sights and sounds, than the faces by 
which I am surrounded from those that now shine before me, as I 
sit alone in my chamber. But this I must expect—did expect; 
‘but I feel it none the less for all that. 

I came directly to Aunt Mussey’s ; my hand trembled a bit as I 
pulled the door-bell—it was not one of those natural, vigorous 
pulls that go jingling to the heart and tell of a pleasant arrival ; 
but it accomplished its errand, and I was ushered into the presence 
of a fair, somewhat haughty-looking lady, whom I at once recog- 
nized as my Aunt Ina. I had not seen her for many years, not 
since I was a little girl; still there were traces of the old face, that 
had once won my childish love. Time had hardened, fashion dis- 
torted, and pride marred the soft beauty that once characterized it; 
still those regular features were the same. She gave me quite a 
cordial welcome, insisted upon untying my bonnet-strings, and 
offered me her own easy chair; but there was something in her 
manners, I hardly know how to describe it, Gracie, and you can- 
not imagine it, unless you have some time felt it, that jarred, 
awoke a wrong note in my bosom—a sort of patronizing air, that 
you cannot find fault with in words, but nevertheless calls forth a 
feeling of resentment. 1 always long to say I do not need it, that 
I can stand alone, proud in my poverty ; and then comes the bitter 
afterthought of dependence ; yes, the poor must labor for the rich, 
but the mind need never grovel. All these things and many more 
passed through my mind, while she was endeavoring to act the 
agreeable, striving to make me feel at home in her splendid cage. 
If she would only have left me alone, I could have pillowed my 
head upon her crimson cushions, and felt to enjoy the soft touch of 
velvet and silk. I could have looked in the broad mirror at my own 
rosy face, and thanked nature for her kindness. It is not vanity 
that prompts me to say this, but my heart is offering its own frank 
thoughts to only you, dear Grace. 

My dress was plain, but there was no glare about it, to disturb 
the harmony of colors; and had it not been for the over-fidgety 
kindness of my hostess, I think I should have acted the lady at 
once. My cousins, Georgianna and Maria, were from home, on a 
shopping expedition. Georgianna, my aunt informed me, was 
considered very beautiful, quite a belle. Maria was plainer, but 
very accomplished. I forgave this display of the daughtérs’ good 
qualities, for there was so much motherly feeling mixed in with 
the vanity that I could not help it. I was soon conducted to my 
chamber to arrange my hair and prepare for tea. It is a pleasant 
little apartment, commands a fine lookout, and, since I have hung 
my dresses in the closet, arranged my books, got my writing-desk 
and work-box out, it seems, or begins to seem, a little right, a lit- 
tle like home. 1 had hardly time to finish my toilet before the tea 

_ bell summoned us below. I descended to the parlor, where I was 
introduced to my city cousins for the first time. They both gave 
me a pleasant greeting. I was rather disappointed at the non- 


appearance of my uncle, Mr. Mussey, for I had often heard him 
spoken of in terms of highest praise ; but soon learnt he was ab- 
sent on business, and would not return for a number of days. 
Here let me leave you, Gracie, for I am still a stranger, and all 
is strange. Do not forget how much I shall need your kind en- 
couraging letters. Adieu, until I write again. JULIA. 


May 30.—He has come, uncle. Tuesday; a week ago to-night 
you would have laughed heartily to have seen the meeting. Iwas 
standing by one of the parlor windows, entirely alone, building all 
sorts of air castles, as usual, when I was interrupted by a quick 
step; the next moment a pair of great hands pushed back my 
hair, and held my face, where he, uncle, could read all its blushing, 
surprise, and curiosity. 

“ And so Cousin Julia has concluded to honor us with her pre- 
sence a while, has she?” said he, laughing at my confusion. “I 
have no doubt but that we shall become excellent friends. Come,” 
said he, flinging the sofa cushions on the carpet, to make a place 
for me by his side, “sit down here; there is time for a nice chat 
before tea.” 

He is a little strange, this uncle of mine, Gracie ; but you could 
not help liking him at once. There is something in his open, 
genial countenance that inspires confidence at the first glance. 
His hair is heavy and dark, with here and there a gleam of silver ; 
his eyes large, beaming with pleasantness. He is so different from 
aunt, I cannot help wondering how the world engrosses so large a 
share of her affections, blessed as she is with such a companion. 
He is so free, careless and independent, and minds so little 
for the “they say”’ of those around him, while she is a perfect 
specimen of propriety, all paralleled off with the straight lines of 
decorum. Why is it, cousin mine, that prosperity has so dissimi- 
lar an effect upon different individuals? Why does it contract, 
narrow down, all the good there is in some, while in others it is 
the means of giving play to all those finer vibrations of the soul ? 
Little minds become contaminated by the world’s touch; they 
seek only to gratify their vanity. Self swallows up the nobler 
aspirations of youth; gold removes the absolute necessity of toil. 
.With folded hands, comes a dull apathy in regard to the welfare 
of others, till at last those bright traits of character that would 
have shed a holy radiance about their earthly pathway, in a less 
luxurious atmosphere, seemingly vanish in utter darkness. But 
there are those whose souls were originally run in so per- 
fect a mould that these outward circumstances fail to distort, self- 
ishness fails to seam. Their hearts and hands go together con- 
tinually to do good. True greatness is appreciated by such in 
whatever garb it appears; and the tongue is not afraid to say “I 
like,” though the world’s voice fail to echo the sentiment. 

Mr. Mussey is such a man; one that wears humanity gracefully 
—that can recognize a brother clad in home-spun garnrents as 
readily as he can appreciate broadcloth and linen. But I was 
going to tell you, Gracie—but my pen has not forgotten to run its 
old races you perceive, and will go where it likes. After tea was 
over, uncle asked if we, the girls and myself, would not like a 
moonlit stroll. That temptation was strong, but I thought of the 
unfinished dress of Maria’s that was wanted for the next afternoon, 
and so declined, reluctantly, I confess, the pleasure. “But you 
must go,” said uncle. ‘“ Why not? give us your reasons. Poh! 
I don’t care anything about it; the girl bas frocks enough. 
Where’s your bonnet? Maria!” 

There was atone of reproof and impatience in his voice this 
time. ‘Bring me my cane.” I looked up and at once felt the 
cause. An unmistakable frown was visible upon her brow, resem- 
bling a thunder-cloud at the dusk of day. My spirits deadened at 
once. QO, how gladly would I have gone to my room! but there 
was now no retreat. The evening was beautiful, and spite of the 
ill-humor of my cousin, whom I very soon forgot, I enjoyed it to 
the full. The dark blue waters of the harbor, the dancing sails 
fluttering in their white beauty, the stately mansions gleaming in 
the moonlight, fair gardens just springing into the life and luxu- 
riance of summer—how could I think of scowls and unfinished 
work, with my eyes feasting on so much? I knew I should suffer 
for it, but I put the thought far off, and lived only in the sunshine 
of the present ; and is not this the wisest course to pursue, to en- 
joy what we can, and when wecan? If I had done wrong, or 
needlessly given pain, then I should have suffered rightly ; it would 
have been very different. Georgianna only bade me good-night 
upon our return. ’Tis late, dear Grace, and I must close. Do 
not forget your own cousin JULIA. 


June 6.—Very many thanks for your last kind letter, dear Cous- 
in Grace; I have been happier ever since it came. To be thus 
remembered is a happiness that I would not lose for the whole 
world. Tell mother not to worry about the strayed onc. I am 
learning to be contented quite fast; but I don’t forget,Ono. I 
am with you continually. But I must hasten to tell you of the 
scattered cloud that so threatened to mar my sky of blue, when 
last I wrote. I took Maria’s dress to my chamber that very night ; 
there was a great deal of trimming about it, two or three flounces, 
and I knew if I was not very industrious, it would not be finished 
in season for the nextday. I sat late, worked till I could work no 
longer, and then retired with a violent headache. The next day 
it was no better ; but the dress was ready at the appointed time ; 
how it happened I hardly know. 

Georgianna knocked at my door to inquire how I was, before 
leaving, offering to stay with me, but I would not listen to it; said 
Maria was a cold, selfish girl, and ought to be ashamed of her con- 
duct. But this I did not like, and I told her so, when she put her 
beautiful face down to mine, to kiss the pain away, as she said. I 
do not know why it was, but this little act of kindness completely 
overcame me. I cried heartily after she left, and it did me good 
—made me strong for a long time to come. The next morning I 


was much better, and went below to take a scolding from my good 
uncle and a command to touch no work for the next forty-eight 
hours, and to receive a condescending smile from Miss Maria, 
whose dress, Georgie whispered to me, was the most elegant thing 
out. 

I must tell you one little incident, Grace, because I know it will 
please you. A few mornings after my arrival here, Georgie and 
Maria came to my room to have a “ social good time,” they said; 
but I could not help thinking a little curiosity had something to do 
with the call ; nevertheless, I was glad to see them. Georgie is a 
vain little thing, beautiful and good-hearted, but not intellectual ; 
Maria the reverse—lacks heart, but owns a cultivated mind. 
Georgie seated herself on the floor to arrange a bouquet, just 
brought from the garden, while Maria carelessly leaned over my 
table to examine my treasures—“ story books,” with just the 
slightest contemptuous smile playing about the corners of her 
mouth. 

“ But,” said she, looking up with an entirely different expres- 
sion—“ French, German !—you can’t read these, Julia?” 

“TI try to sometimes,” replied 1; there was something so 11 1ex- 
pressibly ludicrous in her amazement that I could not help laugh- 
ing. 

“O, I am so glad!” exclaimed Georgie, springing up and scat- 
tering her flowers in all directions,—‘ so glad! Cousin Julia, 
Maria thinks no one can know anything but just herdear self. So 
glad—so glad !” 

“Hush, chatterbox!” said Maria, her dark eyes flashing. 
“ Where did you learn such things, Juliat What good will they 
ever do you?” 

“One that has drank of the fountain of knowledge need not 
ask that question. May I answer, Yankee fashion, by putting the 
same to yourself ?”’ 

A graceful sweep of skirts, a jarring door, and Georgie and I 
were left to our comfort. I assisted her in re-arranging her flowers, 
which she bestowed upon me before leaving; they are very beau- 
tiful, and still grace my toilettable. So you perceive, Gracie, a 
poor little sewing-girl like myself has no right to meddle with 
books; for what can she do with the high thoughts of master 
minds? what right has she to know anything beyond her daily oc- 
cupation? Why shouldn’t poverty cramp the soul as well as the 
body ? why should that be free to soar? Thank God for the 
blessed freedom of this land, that gives the child of the poor man 
equal advantages with that of the rich, to lay a foundation for 
future usefulness. Our common schools—what a glory they are 
to us! what a reproof to those who know not the good! Yes, 
Cousin Maria is learned, too learned to seck to fetter an unshack- 
led mind, to take from it its own rightful wealth. 


June 12.—A quiet Sabbath morning; not a cloud veils the clear 
blue of heaven. The finger of silence seems to have sealed the 
harsh voices of yesterday. No bustle, no rattling confusion. Now 
a solitary bell is heard, sending forth its voice on the still air; 
another and another, till the chime of ringing notes awakes a 
jubilee in the heart, joy, hope and faith in the future, when the 
clinging robes of earthly toil, earthly desires, shall vanish before 
the blest visions of immortality. Does it never seem strange to 
you, Gracie, that the things of this world so engross our minds ? 
Transient pleasures which are but for a moment—how we toil for 
them ! how we fret when they are beyond our reach! how seem- 
ingly forgetful we are of that which should be the end and aim of 
our being! How bowed down are our minds! 

I sit at my chamber window and watch the stream of faces, as 
they glide by. How unintelligible are many of those thought- 
written brows! How eagerly do we gaze, to catch a glimpse of 
the veiled heart beneath! and yet we, who are acquainted with the 
emotions, the hidden springs that swell tumultuously in our own 
bosoms, can imagine the music, the discord that exists in all 
human souls. 

You will, doubtless, ask me, Grace, why I am not one of the 
many who go to the house of worship this day. Why, I prefer 
the solitude of my chamber to listening to,the deep-toned voice of 
one of God’s servants, earnestly exhorting his children to seek that 
peace that cometh from above, that passeth human understanding. 
Uncle asked me that same question this morning. I have always 
evaded giving a direct answer, heretofore, when interrogated ; but 
I knew by the calm, searching glance of his dark eyes that he 
would know the truth. So I told him frankly that'I respected the 
pride of my aunt and cousins too much to accompany them to 
church ; that if I were among entire strangers, it would be differ- 
ent—then my plain Quaker-like appearance would affect no one— 
not even myself; for I cared not for such trivial things, only as 
they pleased or pained my friends. My heart could sing hymns of 
thanksgiving of joy in any garb. He smiled, Gracie. I hardly 
know what he thought, for he made no ‘reply; but I think he un- 
derstands, sympathizes with me. I sincerely hope that big bump 
of generosity will not be allowed to disturb me. I am sorry I had 
to tell him, but how could I help it? 


June 16.—Just as I feared, Grace. Uncle’s generosity has acted. 
With the bonnet—a pretty little affuir, trimmed with white ribbons, 
—came this slip of paper: “Julia must not be too proud to please 
her uncle; oblige me by accepting the enclosed,” which proved to 
be a fifty dollar bill. I went immediately to the study, where he 
spends his mornings, to return the money, I did not want it, but 
he was apparently very busy with his newspaper, and would not 
hear a word ; so, half-laughing, half-crying, I have come back to 
my room. What shall I do, Gracie? If it were not for a pair of 
blue eyes, a singing voice, that dwell beneath our home-roof, for 
whose welfare I have left you, loved ones, I could not brook all 
these things. Little Mag will never be able to buffet the world’s 
rude ways alone; I must clear a path for her. When I think for 
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what I have come here, I quite forget my pride, my restlessness. 
I can work forever with such an incentive to urge me on, and call 
‘it all pleasure. Here comes Georgie, with a face full of interest- 
_ing items. Remember me as evey yours, JULIA. 


July 30.—Dear cousin, I have come to you for rest—I am so 
weary. Do not think I am about to inflict upon you a fit of the 
“blues.” Ah, no! but’ thought a sight of your fresh, cheerful 
countenance, even though it had to come to me through the medi- 
um of the imagination, would do me good. I wanted to look into 
your brown eyes, to feel their kindly glance. It seems a long, 
long time since I left you. The glare and glitter of city life is so 
tiresome ; we find so much tinsel beneath the show of pure gold, 
that we cannot help longing for the real, the true. 

I know there are pure loving hearts that throb beneath the touch 
of fashion’s magic fingers ; but they are so covered up, buried so 
deep in finery, that we are quite apt to lose our way in seeking 
them. Georgie is such an one. At times the goodness, the truth- 
fulness of her nature gleam forth in such beauty that it startles 
you, coming, as it does, from so unexpected a source,—times 

_when she loses all thought of mere self, when her soul seems to 
drink in living inspiration,—times when the spirits of mercy and 
love lead her where they will; and children’s cries and mother’s 
lips bless her, with mingled tears of joy and hope for the glad 
future. 

Evening. Aunt Ina still remains the condescending lady whom 
I first met, though I do not think her feelings are as cordial as 
then, Maria dislikes me thoroughly, which is very evident, ex- 
cept in her father’s presence. He is loved and feared by the whole 
household ; even Aunt Ina never opposes him. ‘To-morrow Iam to 
go to Cousin Marcia’s. Aunt is apparently in a great hurry to have 
me away—why, I cannot imagine. You know how anxious she 
was to have me come. However, I am quite delighted with the 
idea. It is a pleasant place—a very paradise of flowers and trees, 
about three miles from the city. I have never spoken to you of 
this cousin, because I knew so little about her. She is the eldest 
of the family; was married when a mere child—some of aunt’s 
manceuverings, I have understood. Her husband is nearly twice 
her age, but very wealthy, which, perhaps, will explain the whole. 
I send Mag a new sketch-book. You must criticise her work, now 
Iam away. She has a fine taste ; her pictures are bold and natu- 
ral; but I fear she may grow careless. The dear child! God 
bless you all! JULIA. 


August 15.—Bright and early, dear cousin, was I up this glad 
morning, long before the dew-drops vanished. The air is redolent 
with the perfume of blossoms. O, these beautiful smiles of heav- 

- en! how can one be thankful enough for them? We breathe such 

_ an air of purity in their presence; their penciled leaves preach 
such sermons to our desponding hearts—“ Behold the lilies of the 
field!” If God careth for these—if they are valuable in his sight, 

‘ how much more precious are the lives of his children! for they 
shall bloom forever when transplanted by his hand, knowing no 
blight. 

I have been very busy since I came here—very busy. Cousin 
Marcia said she sent for me to assist about some plain sewing; 
and did you know, Gracie, that plain sewing consists in everything 
but fitting dresses? Two rich brocades were to be finished im- 
mediately. Then was brought forward a little cloak of curious 
pattern. “Did I think I could cut and make one like it for Wil- 
lie?’ I would try. I succeeded beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. The cape and sleeves were to be embroidered. So I 
was a number of days in completing it. I overheard my cousin— 
accidentally of course—tell a rich neighbor she should save five 
dollars on that one garment. 

Would you be rich, Gracie—would I be rich—if our souls were 
to be worn thus thread-bare in striving to save a few dirty coppers ¢ 
O, they are péor indeed who begrudge the laborer his hire, who 
live as lives my cousin. You would blush at the meanness that 
walks these splendid apartments, could you look beneath that 
which is visible to the world—to that which greets my vision daily. 
I never felt more sincerely to utter the prayer, “give me ncither 
poverty nor riches,” than since I have been an inmate of this 
house. The breakfast bell rings, and 1 must bid you a hurried 
good-by. JULIA. 


September 4.—At uncle’s again. Yesterday I was sitting in my 
cousin’s back parlor, busily plying my needle, when my attention 
was attracted by hearing uncle’s voice—‘ Get some one else, Mar- 
cia, if you are in such a hurry about your sewing. Julia is going 
home with me.” A whispering voice answered. The dining-room 
opened and closed ; I could only now and then catch a confused 
murmur. QO, I did hope he would not go away and leave me; I 
did so long to hear his good honest heart talk once more,—so long 
to see Georgie,—that aunt, Maria, Marcia, were quite forgotten. 
I was not held long in suspense. Uncle’s hearty laugh aroused 
me. “Come, child,” said he, taking my work ; “get your things 
quickly. The boys are waiting for us. Don’t stop to fix up, or I 
shall be jealous, and an old man’s jealousy—” 

I heard no more, for I was half way up the stairs. I was deter- 
mined to leave nothing. I would never return—no, never. Who 
did uncle mean by the boys? Fred was at college; had he come 
home? it must be, I-had just locked my trunk, and was putting 
on my gloves, when Cousin Marcia entered. “ Your wages, Miss 
Julia, I will pay you now; you may need the money ; plain sewing, 
two shillings a day; four weeks, lacking three days.” 

I thanked her, took the vile stuff between the tips of my fingers, 
carefully enclosed it in a piece of brown wrapping paper, as if it 
had been an unclean thing. Don’t exclaim, Gracie, for true as I 
am writing, I never thought of Cousin Marcia till I caught the 
angry, almost hideous brightening of her eye. She had seen all, 


understood and felt it keenly. I bowed, bade her good morning, 
and left, without one throb of envy. She was welcome to all the 
luxuries by which she was surrounded. I, a poor sewing-girl, 
would not change places. I found uncle waiting for me, and with 
him two young gentlemen—one, too like the father not to be re- 
cognized at once. I think my cheeks flushed as I was presented 
to each in turn. Cousin Fred and his friend, Waldo Hamlin, a 
classmate, who hailed from the sunny South. New acquaintances 
seldom tend to make me feel at ease. I know not how it was, but 
before our drive was half ended, I couid chatter and laugh as gaily 
as beneath the elm trees that shadow our home-nest. ‘‘ Here we 
are,” cried Fred, giving me his hand; “ mother, Georgie, where 
are you? All safe, you perceive, and captured a prisoner in the 
bargain.” 

I was met by a look of unexpectedness by the whole trio. The 
dimples were fairly dancing about Georgie’s mouth, though the 
lip: were firmly pressed together. 

“We are glad to sec you,” said Maria, bowing slightly and re- 
turning to her book. 

“ Yes,” said aunt. “I was telling Mr. Mussey, this morning, 
we must send—” 

A look from said gentleman left the sentence uncompleted. The 
silence that followed was a little embarrassing. Georgie stole to 
my side. ‘“ Come to my room,” said she, in a low undertone, 
“ until you are rested ; you look so pale and tired.” 

I rose mechanically, and followed her. 

“ Dear cousin,” said she, as soon as we were out of hearing of 
the drawing-room voices, “ you wont mind them, will you? Iam 
so glad you have come, and somebody else is glad, too—somebody 
who has asked me all about you; now, wouldn’t you like to 
know 

“No, Georgie; I rather you would not tell me.” 

“O, Julia, how strange you are! But did you know I have not 
been good once since you went away? Mother and Maria keep 
me so cross—so out of humor with myself, them and every one 
around me. Don’t you think, Julia, Maria already monopolizes 
all of Mr. Hamlin’s time? He hardly speaks to me. ’Tis books, 
poetry and sentiment from morning till night. I do so tire of such 
things. Don’t scold,” said she, putting a white hand over my 
mouth, as she saw I was about to make some reply. ‘ Why I 
should actually explode if I didn’t talk to you, father and Fred, 
occasionally. I believe you all love me, if my head isn’t filled with 
those hard, outrageous sayings that pucker Maria’s mouth into 
such excruciating twists.” 

I can’t tell you, Gracie, half this little chatter-box said. I know 
that she would curl my hair instead of letting me braid it, that she 
insisted its red hue was only a rich auburn, and that she whispered 
a thousand flattering things in my ear, one of which I cannot re- 
member well enough to tell. I know that the evening passed 
pleasantly. Uncle read his newspaper ; aunt lounged on the sofa ; 
Maria and Mr. Hamlin were discussing some author in one corner, 
while Fred, Georgie and myself were studying the language of a 
huge bouquet in another. I would say more, but I hear Georgie 
calling me. Truly yours, JULIA. 


September 30.—I am not, my own dear Grace, feeling very bright 
or remarkably happy this evening. I believe all the music, which 
usually keeps such a singing in my heart, has died out, only leav- 
ing a faint echo—the memory of happy hours passed, never to 
return. Fred requested an interview with me in the library this 
morning, and, Gracie, he asked me to be jas wife, and I said no. 
O, with how much more calmness was it uttered than it is now 
written! Did I not love him? Yes, better than life ; but I would 
never marry a man by whose side I could not stand proudly—his 
equal. 

Georgie has just left me, with smiles and tears. She told me 
the glowing promises the future has in store for her, as the bride of 
Mr. Hamlin. Poor Maria! how will she bear all this ? 

Later. The darkness of night ushers in the gladsome day. 
How often are our drooping spirits, when shadowed by a mighty 
darkness, relieved by some unexpected ray of light that sheds a 
halo upon our whole future. Yesterday the gloom was impene- 
trable ; not a beam cheered the way beforeme. To-day the whole 
world scems filled with joy, and uncle, dear uncle, is the blessed 
cause of all. This morning he joined me in my carly walk about 
the garden. I think my face must have evidenced my heart’s 
bitterness. 

“You here, Julia?” said he, laying his hand on my arm; his 
voice was tremulous from inward emotion. ‘ You are not happy, 
my child ; may I guess the cause? My boy has told me all. Is 
it not false pride that builds a barrier between you and earthly 
happiness, that would destroy all the beauty and bloom of anoth- 
er’s life? Long have you been the adopted child of my heart; 
why not give me the right to call you my own? Georgie soon 
leaves us to gladden another home. Maria,’ and his head bent 
low upon his hands,—“ Maria, my poor girl, eloped last night with 
her German music-teacher.” 

O, how I pitied him! but what comfort were my weak words ? 
She has launched her frail bark upon the troubled waves of un- 
certainty ; she has heedlessly flung aside all the love, sympathy 
and protection of her home. Heaven help her! Before we parted, 
uncle succeeded in convincing me it was my duty to remain, to 
bring my mother and little Mag here. “Iam rich; I can care for 
you all,” said he, as he relinquished my hand at parting. 


October 20.—No news from Maria. Aunt Ina has been quite 
sick ; over-anxiety brought on a high fever. I did all I could for 
the invalid by my far off attentions ; I dared not intrude by a too 
near approach ; I feared the old dislike. To-day I thought she 
slept, and [ stole softly into her room. I gazed upon the sad, 
troubled face. ©;,[ thought if she would only let me love her! 


Slowly she opened her eyes ; a faint smile lit up the angular fea- 
tures. I was about to withdraw, but she beckoned me back. 

“ My poor Julia,” said she, “ how pale you look! Do you know 
that your presence does me good? I have not slept through all 
your silent watches ; but I was selfish; I longed to have you near 
me. Can you, will you forgive the past ?”’ 

Gracie, ’twas so sweet to clasp that hand in mine,—to feel that 
henceforth no coldness, no distrust could steal between as. It 
hardly seems possible that the proud, aristocratic woman whom I 
waited upon a few weeks since, and the gentle, childlike being 
that now leans so trustingly upon my care, are one; but so it is. 
Sorrow and sickness have broken the outer crust of worldly self- 
ishness, that once so steeled her heart from all true sympathy. 


October 25.—Fred has appointed the 30th for our visit home. 
What a thrill that word brings to my heart! “Home, sweet 
home!” We are all very quietly happy here. A long letter has 
been received from Maria, expressing, however, no regret for the 
step taken. Aunt Ina, pale and languid, sits in her easy chair, 
with Georgie at her feet, a world of tenderness beaming from her 
blue eyes. Uncle, all care and devotion, anticipates the invalid’s 
slightest wish. I think, dear Grace, she is beginning to appreciate 
him. Fred and Waldo, when not too busy with their own affairs, 
entertain us with reading. Georgie is becoming quite an attentive 
listener. We shall reiss her sadly. To-night she gives her hand 
to Mr. Hamlin. My bridal must take place in the little cottage on 
the hillside. Wish me joy, my cousin, for I am very happy. 


JULIA. 


PRESENT QUEEN OF GREECE. 


The queen is a woman of thirty-five, who will not grow old for 
a long time ; her embonpornt will preserve her. She is of a power- 
ful and vigorous constitution, backed by an iron health. Her 
beauty, famous fifteen years ago, may still be perceived, although 
delicacy has given way to strength. Her face is full and smiling, 
but somewhat stiff and prim ; her look is gracious, not affable. It 
would seem as though she smiled provisionally, and that anger 
was not far off. Her complexion is slightly heightened in color, 
with a few imperceptible red lines which will never grow pale. 
Nature has provided her with a remarkable appetite, and she takes 
four meals every day, not to speak of sundry intermediate colla- 
tions. One part of the day is devoted to gaining strength, and 
the other to expending it. In the morning, the queen goes out 
into her garden, either on foot or in a little carriage, which she 
drives herself. She talks to the gardeners ; she has trees cut down, 
branches pruned, earth leveled. She takes almost as much plea- 
sure in making others move as in moving herself, and she never 
has so good an appetite as when the gardeners are hungry. After 
the mid-day repast, and the following siesta, the queen goes out 
riding, and gets over a few leagues at a gallop to take the air. In 
the summer, she gets up at three in the morning, to go and bathe 
in the sea of Phalerum; she swims, without getting tired, for an 
hour together. In the evening, she walks, after supper, in her gar- 
den. In the ball season, she never misses a waltz or quadrille, 
and she never seems tired or satisfied.— Boston Post. 
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IMBECILITY OF THE SULTAN. 


It is said that the sultan has almost reached the limit at which 
he can be no longer held responsible for his actions. The life 
which this unhappy sovereign has led from boyhood, has made 
him, at thirty-three years of age, not only prematurely old in body, 
but almost prostrate in intellect. All energy of will is gone; how 
long understanding will remain is a question which no one can 
answer. He is entirely ruled by a race which it would be an in- 
sult even to Naples to call a Camarilla. His wives, eunuchs, his 
+ mare his daughters, do with him whatever they please. 

e has his fits of rage—his hours of despondency. He changes 
his mind as often as those who surround him urge him to change 
it. Such is the sovereign who, at this time of danger and transi- 
tion, governs the Turkish empire, just saved from the grasp of a 
hostile potentate, and still occupied by the armies of two powerful 
allies.— Times. 
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NATURAL ACTING. 

The following remarkable anecdote is extracted from “An Essay 
on the Science of Acting :’—In the town of North Walsham, Nor- 
folk, 1788, the Fair Penitent was performed. In the last act, where 
Calista lays her hand on the skull, a Mrs. Berry, who played the 
part, was seized with an involuntary shuddering, and fell on the 
stage. During the night, her illness continued; but the following 
day, when sufficiently recovered to converse, she sent for the stage- 
keeper, and anxiously inquired where he procured the skull. He 
replied, from the sexton, who informed him it was the skull of one 
Norris, a player, who, twelve years before, was buried in the grave- 
yard. That same Norris was her first husband. She died in six 
weeks.—London Globe. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the unprecedented succeas which this popular monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has increased its circulation, the 
proprietor has resolved to make i: still more worthy of the patronsge of the 
public. That this admirable work is a MIRACLE OF CHRAPNESS, is admitted by 
every one, containing, as it does, one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, and forming two volumes a year of ax hundred pages each, or treelre 
hundred i of reading matter per annum, for ONE DOLLAR! 

Baiou’s DottarR Montutyr is printed with new type, upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is carefully compiled and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has been known to the public as connected with the 
Bostoh press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, 

LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most pepular writers in the country. It is also spiced with 
a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of discoveries 
and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
pavion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, each 
number being complete in itself. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into ite pages: there are enough contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its p sect orclique. Ths work is 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and phic miscellany, just suchas 
any father, brother or friend would place in fhe hands ofa family circle. It 
is in all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

Ly A new attraction has just been added, in the form of a ITUMOROUS 
ILLUSTRATED DEPARTMENT. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive tho 
_ forone year; or any person sending us eight subseribers and eight 
at one time, shall receive a copy gratis. 

Sample copies sent when desire. 

M. M. BALLOU, Pydlisher and Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

The accompanying engraving is from a draw- 

for us from a | 
. Masury, Silsbee & Case of this city, 

is an admirable and reliable likeness of the noted 
French author as he looks at the present time. 
Few li reputations are more extensive than 
that of this author; he is read and relished in 
every part of the world. He was born at Villers- 
Cotterets, in the de; of the Aisne, France, 
June 24, 1803. father, Alexandre Da’ 


and of a negress, and born in Jeremie, March 25, 
the French service in 1788 as 
a captain of A brilliant action pro- 
his promotion, and he became successively 
lieut. colonel of hussars, brigadier general and 
general of division. He was at one time com- 
army of the Alps, 
tinguished himself both in Italy and t. \\ 
the latter on ot NX 
ill health and wounds, his vessel was forced by . 
stress of weather to put into a Sicilian port, and 
he was incarcerated in a dungeon, where his suf- 


ferings were vei He came out of prison 
with shattered th, and died in suffering and 
poverty in 1807. On his death, young Dumas, 


who had hitherto led an idle life, came up to 
Paris to seek employment, hoping to obtain aid 
and countenance from his father’s friends. He 
with some rebuffs at first ; 
ving almost forgotten the general, and showing 
sufficient] indifferent towards him- 
self. He succeeded, however, in interesting Gen- 
eral Foy, the deputy from his department, in 
him, and through fis instrumentality procured a 
situation in the ’s office of the Duke of 
Orleans (Louis Philippe) as despatch clerk, at a 
salary of 1200 francs a year—to him a fortune. 
And it is worthy of remark, that he obtained this 
situation solely by the elegance of his penman- 
ship—the only eo he then possess- 
ed. For three years, besides performing his offi- 
cial duties, he studied with intense zeal to remedy 
the defects of his early education. Some of his 
early li attempts were farces, one of which, 
“Wedded and Buried,” met with a certain suc- 
cess. He pretends that the performances of an 
English company of actors at Paris, by drawing 
his attention to Shakspeare, first fired his literary 
ambition, and that, in writing for the stage, he followed Sh 
as his model. But no one of his numerous pieces is in the slight- 
est degree Shaksperian, oes the violation of the classic uni- 
ties. Dumas is destitute ot ideality, of comprehensiveness, and of 
depth, but is particularly happy in stage arrangements, in produc- 
ing interesting situations, and in the impetuous and stirring rapid- 
ity of his action. He is impetuous rather than energetic, feverish 
rather than warm, sensual rather than passionate, a stranger to the 
inner mysteries of the heart, but familiar with all the caprices of 
that other portion of the human organization which M. de Maistre 
calls the “brutal.” His first successful play, Henry III., per- 
formed at the Frangais, the leading theatre of Paris, yielded Pim 
thirty thousand francs. ‘“‘Feasted and invited by ail Paris, M. 
Alexandre Dumas feasted and invited all Paris in return.” As if 
bewildered by his sudden transition from 100 francs a month to 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


It is a sad thing to contemplate the decadence of 
& man well endowed in certain respects, but des- 
titute of the intellectual conscience called taste, 
which maintains a writer’s dignity, and who can- 
murderous career of literary 


own. His most popular romances are the pro- 
ductions of i 
men,” so ular in and this coun 

with its furnished him 
M. Maquet; but himself cheated his 
employer, for he stole the greater part of his work 
from some old published memoirs. Writers of 
talent, unknown to fame, who could not get a 
bookseller even to look at their MSS., have ever 
found in Dumas a ready and probably a liberal 
purchaser. Their productions, stamped with the 
name of A. Dumas, were sure to sell. It is thus 
that this distinguished ‘ author” has been ena- 
bled to supply the —_— with whatever quantity 
of literary wares they demanded, and in certain 
specialities the house of A. Dumas & Co. have 


HUT OF A CALIFORNIA MINER. 

The accompanying engra’ represents the 
interior of a hut belonging mapy of Califor- 
nia miners, and is sketched from the life. But 
that represented by our artist is a perfect palace 
com to some of the rude shelters under 
which the gold seekers repose their bodies. 
Ic has a comfortable fireplace, and berths fully 
equal to those of the forecastle of a merchantman, 
or indeed the cabin of many of our coasting ves- 
sels. The furniture, to be sure, is rather scanty 
—boxes and barrels supplying the place of chairs, 
lounges and ottomans. The candle-sticks are 
rather primitive, being neither more nor less than 


—, junk bottles, en there is no tool-house, 
and the picks and es are heaped promiscu- 
ously on the oor. But what of this, so 


long as the ore is abundant? So long as the sand 


30,000, he plunged with ardor into exaggerated luxury. He wore | and the quartz yield their auriferous deposits freely to the adven- 


fantastic coats, glittering vests, gold chains, gave dinners a la 
Sardanapalus, broke down a great quantity of horses and made love 
to a great quantity of ladies. Having once established a literary 
name, Dumas followed the vein he had struck to its fullest extent, 
and poured out plays, tragedies, melodramas and farces with more 
than the rapidity of Scribe or Lope de Vega. When his dramatic 
reputation waned, he took to writing romances, travels, histories, 
essays, poems, in masses. As an instance of his productiveness 
we may mention that in a year, 1840, he published twenty-two 
volumes 8vo. And ever since then he has been driving the quill. 
A French writer says: “ Attacked by the deploring contagion of 
literary manufacturing, the leprosy of the age, M. Dumas, we may 
and ought to say it, seems now devoted body and soul to the wor- 
ship of the Golden Calf. On the bill of what , even the 
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| turer, and so long as his health is robust, he can 


ord to wait un- 
til his earnings purchase him ease and comfort in the old Atlantic 
States, or in the cities springing up on the Pacific. The 

ntleman with the cigar and pistol ap to be a visitor, to whom 

e miner is exhibiting a huge lump of gold he has found, on which 
another miner is expatiating to the guest. One poor fellow, wea- 
ried out with his day’s toil, is asleep in his bunk. But the flame 
is roaring merrily up the chimney, and the miner, e in the 
preparation of a “savory pottage such as Esau loved,” will soon 
probably announce that the soup is ready, and we will venture to 
say it will be partaken of with appetites such as even a city alder- 
man might envy, for as hunger is the best sauce for dinner, their 
hard labor and out-door exposure prepares them to partake of food 
with a keen relish. 
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meanest, in what shop, in what enterprise of lit- 
cracy grocers, have we not seen his name figur- 
ing? It is for M. Dumas 
to write or dictate half of what bears his name. 4 
teller, and a vivacious, picturesque writer. But 
it is now perfectly well understood that he never 
Dumas, a distinguished officer of the first Frenc ee . ae wrote one tenth of the works he put forth as his h 
revolution, was the son of the Marquis de la 
Pailleterie, a wealthy planter of St. Domingo, j t 
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_7HR CHMAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anp Proprizror. 
FRANOIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprron. 


A GREAT ARTIST. 

Nature is a great painter—and October the season for her grand 
annual exhibition. With all North America for her eanvass, she 
has ample scope for breadth and graceful pencilling. And then 
what a palette she sets! What infinite variety and splendor in 
her autumnal tints! It seems as if with a muller of unapproach- 
able power she had ground up topazes, and emeralds, and rubies, 
and cornelians, and amethysts, and sapphires, and lumps of lapis 
lazuli, and the pure yellow gold of California, to form her chro- 
matic scale. Vain the attempt to imitate her coloring, unless we 
could snatch the rainbow from the evening cloud, separate its 
subtle dyes and manipulate them on our palettes. Let us step 
just out of the city limits, and glance at her handiwork. Look at 
that glorious sugar-maple standing forth in the sunshine. Every 
leaf is a masterpiece ; for in every leaf there is a gradation from 
pale yellow to glowing crimson. And there stands a walnut, with 
all its foliage of beaten leaf gold. And there is a vine blazing 
with scarlet that no verbena can match, so reflected in the calm 
stream that creeps beneath it, that it seems as if the much talked 
of problem of setting a river on fire had been solved at least. 
Note the Indian red of the oak leaves contrasted with the bronzed 
hue of the cedars, and the vivid green of the white pines. See t.1- 
vines trailing their purple and red glories along the gray old mossy 
trunks ; and then, in one sweeping glance, take in the whole pano- 
rama of gloriously-tinted scenery melting into the blue ethereal 
distance, and blending on the horizon with the delicate sky, and 
you will confess that nature is a great, an unapproachable artist. 


A vast Graverarp.—The number of persons who have ex- 
isted since the beginning of time, is 36,627,843,275,075,845—we 
like to be exact—and it is estimated that the whole surface of the 
globe has been dug over one hundred and twenty-eight times to 
bury its dead. 


A ProressionaL Becoar.—A professional beggar, named 
Garnier, who lately died at Troyes, France, apparently in the 
utmost destitution, was found to have been possessed of property 
worth two or three thousand dollars. 


Portry.—The true test of poetry is the impression it makes on 
the memory. A thrilling lyric is remembered with scarcely an 
effort of the mental powers. 

A Compriment.~La Hire said to Charles VII., of France, 
“ Sire, it is impossible for any one to lose a kingdom more gaily 
than yourself.” 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. Albany is regarded by scholars as the scientific centre of 
the United States. 

«++. During one of her recent trips, the British steamship 
“ Persia”’ made the run across the Atlantic in 9 days, 1 3-4 hours. 

.... A grand festival was held in Nicaragua, lately, at which 
Gen. Walker was toasted as the “ hope of Cuba.” 

- Gen. Todleben, the Russian engineer, and Canrobert, the 

French general, beeame warm friends at Aux les Bains. 

+++. The Orleans family had a grand meeting at Hamburg. 
What's the use? Their day is over. 

+++. Mr. Jules Janin declined the secretaryship of the Russian 
embassy on account of his “ principles and obesity.” 

+++» Punch says children are now doubly dear to their parents 
since bread and meat have risen so high. 

+++» Russia is constructing a first class arsenal on the island of 
Kasko, Gulf of Bothnia. 

«+++ Sebastopol is to be rebuilt on a vast scale. So Moscow 
rose brighter from her ashes. 

... There’s a difference between a young girl and an old hat 
—one has feeling, the other has felt. 

«++. The young lady who caught a gentleman’s eye is requested 
to return it. What an eye, dear! 

+++. The trial of Mr: Baker for killing Mr. Wm. Poole takes 
place in Newburg, not New York. 

+++. They are going to have a subterranean railroad in Lon- 
don, an expensive but excellent idea. 

-+e» Mr. Young, the great English tragedian, left a fortune of 
150,000 dollars. 

+++. W. 8. Chase, ot Paris, is writing an article on American 
literature, for the French Cyclopedia of the 19th century. 

«+++ The 14th volame of Thiers’s “ History of the Consulate 
and the Empire” has just been issued at Paris. 

«+++ The French people turn up their noses at our flour. Well, 
they can quarrel with their bread, if they like. 

+++» In England, out of fifty millions acres cultivated, ten mil- 
lions are sowed to wheat. 

-.» A monument has been erected at Borgo, on the Baltic, to 
Beukels, the man who invented pickled herring. 

-+«+ In acave near Decorrah, Iowa, the ice that forms in win- 
ter keeps all summer, supplying the townsfolk. 

«++» A correspondent of the Picayune says that “Belle Brit- 
tan,” of the New York Mirror, is Col, Fuller himself. 

+++» Charles Matthews, the London actor, is in prison for debt, 
and his wife has just been laid in the grave. 

+++ At forty miles above the earth the temperature is 225 de- 
grees below zero—cool enough for anybody. 


AUTUMNAL AMUSEMENTS. 

With the long evenings comes a train of popular amusements 
provided by the caterers of the many-headed for their delectation 
and—their money. The concerts and the lecture-rooms open their 
doors, and the dramatic temples fling wide their portals. Old 
Puritanic Boston is amply provided. First in the field was our 
friend Kimball, with his well-drilled company and his popular re- 
pertory. Then the Howard unbarred its gates; and the National, 
with the old pit restored, and the beautiful and magnificent Boston 
followed. Certainly every shade of taste must be gratified ; even 
the old blasé theatre-goer ought to find something to amuse him— 
the man who dwells upon the past glories of the Boston stage, and 
to whom the memory of the past is brighter than the most gor- 
geous vision of the present. 

It is something of a bore to visit a place of public amusement in 
company with one of these old fogies. Ask him what he thinks 
of the actors, he will turn an inquiring gaze upon you and say— 
“ Actors! actors! my dear sir—I don’t see any actors. These 
people are merely players.” You venture to point out to him 
Warren, the inimitable Warren, the artist, who demonstrates, by 
the way, that a low comedian may be also a scholar and a gen- 
tleman. “Very fair,” says the fossile, “but, my dear sir, you 
forget that I remember Thwaits. Ah! there was a Tony Lump- 
kins! Goldsmith must have prophesied Thwaits when he wrote 
‘She Stoops to Conquer!’ You fare no better if you point out the 
most charming actress on the boards. To this en quarte, he par- 
ries with the tierce of “‘ Mrs. Darley, sir!” You compromise the 
matter by regretting Mrs. Barrett—“ poor lost Ophelia!” “You 
are onlv partly right,” retorts the incorrigible. You mourn Mrs. 
Barrett—/ regret Mrs. Henry, the same, and yet how different. 
There, sir, ere embonpoint and age had injured the Medicean con- 
tour, was a combination of grace and elegance such as never, yes, 
never beamed upon the world before. Her Mrs. Oakley and her 
Lady Teazle, sir, were high-bred ladies, fit for the drawing-room 
or the throne! When shall we see her like again? Never on this 
side of Lethe. Never! never! It is all ‘leather and prunella’ 
now.” “But the scenery!’ ‘“ What do you know about scene- 
ry! You never saw Worrall’s!” “But the dancing!” ‘“ Danc- 
ing! dancing, sir! You don’t call bouncing, and vaulting, and 
whirling, and cringing, and wriggling, and posture-making, and 
ground and lofty tumbling, dancing, Lhope. Sir, dancing went out 
of the world with the minuet de la cour, and high-heeled shoes and 
hair-powder!” ‘‘Then, permit me to ask, my dear old friend, 
why you are here to-night?”’ ‘Force of habit, sir, mere force of 
habit. My enjoyment lies in the past. And the brightness of my 
memories is heightened by contrast with the gross, degrading 
humbug of the day.” Whereupon the old fogy leaves you, to 
wonder whether he doesn’t sleep in a sarcophagus, and wrap him- 
self up in the swathings of an Egyptian mummy some two or three 
thousand years old. 


+ > 


A “TURN COAT.” 

It is amusing to trace the origin of popular expressions, and for- 
tunately there are plenty of amateurs always happy to delve into 
the records of the past, deeming no matter trivial which bears the 
stamp of antiquity. To one of the antiquarians of the Scots 
Magazine we are indebted for an explanation of the opprobrious 
epithet turncoat. It took its rise from one of the first dukes of 
Savoy, whose dominions lying open to the incursions of the two 
contending houses of Spain and France, he was obliged to tem- 
porize and fall in with that power that was most likely to distress 
him, according to the success of their arms against one another. 
So being frequently obliged to change sides, he humorously got a 
coat made that was blue on one side, and white on the other, and 
might be indifferently worn either side out. While on the Spanish 
interest he wore the dlue side out, and the white side was the badge 
for the French. From hence he was called Emmanuel, surnamed 
the Turncoat, by way of distinguishing him from other princes of 
the same name of that house. 

Justice 1n Havana.—A few weeks since a man in Havana, 
in debt to a woman, gave a lottery ticket in pledge, with the priv- 
ilege of redemption. He soon returned with the money, but the 
woman, having found out in the interim that the ticket had drawn 
a $30,000 prize, refused to surrender, and was summoned before 
the alcalde. That functionary said that the ownership of the ticket 
was a difficult matter to decide, and so he would settle it by giving 
each of the parties 10,000 dollars, keeping $10,000 for his trouble. 
And actually in this way the affair was settled. 
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Practice aNnp THEORY. remarks a distinguished 
writer, invented morality; yet others before him had put it in 
practice. Aristides had been just before Socrates had explained 
what justice was. Leonidas had died for his country before Soc- 
rates had made patriotism a duty. Sparta was abstemious before 
Socrates had praised sobriety ; and Greece abounded in virtuous 
men before he had pronouced the eulogy of virtue. 


Degermat Currency.—The bankers in England have decided 
against the proposed change of sterling to decimal currency. They 
say of the innovators, like Rolla to the Spaniards, “ We seek no 
change, and least of all such change as they would give us,” mean- 
ing by change, dollars and cents, of course. 


A Query.—Why should the orange-blossom be chosen as the 
bridal flower in preference to the lily of the valley, the snow-drop 
or the jasmine, which are quite as beautiful ? 

Trutarvut.—The most ingenious equivocation is as criminal 
in the eyes of the Deity aa the grossest fabrication. 


A STORY OF A “ VIDDER.” P 

Artists sometimes have queer customers, and they certainly en- 
joy excellent opportunities of studying human nature, albeit the 
weakest side of it is too often exposed to their observation. Smith 
tells a rather amusing story of Joseph Nollekens, the Engiish 
sculptor, one of the bluffest and bluntest fellows in the world, and 
withal a man of brilliant genius, perhaps unrivalled as a sculpter 
of busts. Patronized by the most eminent men of the Augustan 
age of England, the zenith of his career compensated for the hard 
struggles of its commencement. One day a widow in the deepest 
mourning weeds for her husband, came drooping like a willow to 
the sculptor, desiring a monument, and declaring that she did not 
care what money was expended on the memory of one she loved 
so fondly. ‘“ Do what you please,” were her parting orders, “ but 
O! do it quickly.” Nollekens went to work, made the design, 
finished the model, and began to look for a block of marble to 
carve it from, when in came the lady, who had been absent some 
three months. “Poor soul!’ said the rough, but .good-hearted 
sculptor, when she was announced, “‘I thought she would come 
soon, but Iam ready.” The lady entered with a light footstep 
and a lighter heart. “Ah! how do you do, Mr. Nollekens ? 
Well, you haven’t commenced the model.” “Ay, but I have, 
though,” answered the sculptor. ‘ And there it stands, finished.” 
“There it is indeed,” said the lady, dropping into a chair. A si- 
lence of a few minutes ensued, which was broken by the lady. 
“ These, my good sir, are, I know, early days for a change,” she 
said, glancing at her dress, from which a good portion of the crape 
had disappeared ; “but the fact is, since I saw you, I have met 
with an old Roman acquaintance of yours, a very charming man— 
who has made me—I hardly know what to say—an—an offer, and 
I don’t know how he would like to see in our church a monument 
of such expense to my late husband. Indeed, on second thoughts, 
it would perhaps be considered quite enough if I get our mason to 
put up a marble tablet, and that, you know, he can cut very pret- 
tily.” “My charge, madam, for the model,” said the sculptor, 
“is one hundred guineas.” “Enormous!” exclaimed the lady. 
But she drew out her purse and paid. 


OvtsHinine vs.—A Paris correspondent of the Transcript 
writes that the Grand Hotel du Louvre is about five times as large 
as the St. Nicholas, at New York, and fitted up in a style of pala- 
tial splendor. Now the New Yorkers must go to work and build 
a house five times as large as the Hotel du Louvre. 


+ 


CoMMEMORATIVE.—A monument to the Martyrs of the Revo- 
lution is in process of erection in Trinity churchyard, New York. 


MARRIAGES. 


Iu this city. by Right Rev. Bishop Southgate, 

Worcester, to Miss Fannie Augusta Weitsell; by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. John 
J. Jones to Miss Olive Rogers; by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. William Willoughby to 
Miss Ellen A. Stimson; by Rev. Mr. Gaylord. Mr. Jason B. Smith to Miss Su- 

san E. Badger; by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Theodore L. Kelly to Miss Bliza- 
beth A. Weller; by Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Matthias Haines to Miss Mary M. 
Whitman.—At ‘Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Charles T. Redding to 
Miss Ella N. Jackson.—At Cambridge, Mr. Edward Williams to Miss Lizzie 
Weilch.—At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. Francis E. Fay, of Boston, 
to Miss Sarah Ann Sanderson.—At Woburn, by Rev. Mr. Marsters, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Loring, of Boston, to Miss Nellie Flagg.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Gear, 
Mr. Alonzo G. Draper to Miss Sarah F. Andrews.—At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Al- 
len, Mr. Nathan J. Reed, of South Danvers, to Miss Emily Sylvia Monies.—At 
Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Huntoon, Mr. Stuart F. M'Learn to Miss Ann Maria 
Stone.—At Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Dennis, Mr. Henry A. Coburn, of Boston, to 
Miss Emily H. Littlefield, of Miltoa.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Stephen H. Thurlow to Miss Agnes C. White.—At Lowell, by Rev. 4 
Merrill, Mr. Nathan Emerson to Miss Mary H. Swan. —— Fitehburg, by Rev. 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Rufus W. Wheeler to Miss Susan M. Munroe. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Miss Sarah E. Trull, $1; Mrs. Zilpha M. Brown, 46; Mrs. Mary 
M. Marsh; Mr. William Waldock, Ur, 28; Mr. Josiah Hayden, of Braintree, 
25; Mr. Thomas Turner, 66; Mrs. Elizabeth Aborn Burtt; Widow Ann Burch- 
sted, 80; Mr. Thomas Knight, of Manchester, Eng., 24; Mr. Daniel Thomas, 
68.—At Charlestown. Mrs. Fannie C., wife of Rev. C. E. Swope, of Baltimore; 
Mrs. Adeline, wife of Mr. George W. Curtin, 37.—At Cambridge, Mr. Nathan- 
=< ag 54.—At Dorchester, Mr. Darius Holbrook, 35.—At West Rox- 
r. Henry Sweetser, 67.—At Lynn, Widow Isabella N. Beckford, 30.— 
ry Sa Mr. William Ryan, 35; Widow Elizabeth L. Smith, 43.—At Beverly, 
Widow Ruth Leach, 77.—At Gloucester, Mrs. Mary Riggs, 86 —At Pep .. 
Eli Boynton, ., 76.—At Sherburne, Widow Daphne Stone Leland, 71. 
Fitchburg, Dea. uel Crocker, 82.— At Taunton, Mr. John Runah, 37; : 
John Rocket, 26.—At Leominster, John Gardner, Esq., 8&—At Fall River, 
Mrs. Ann Eliza Harrison, 31; Miss Abby P. Nichols, 23.—At New Bedford, 
Widow Abigail Hathaway, 98; Mr. Levi Chace. 78; Elijah Colby, M. D , 58; 
Widow Hepse Howland, 80.—At Plymouth, Widow Betsey Whiting, 81; Mr. 
Edwin We r, 28.—At Fairhaven, Widow Mary H. Taber, 89.—At Leverett, 
Mr. Lucius Field, 78.—At Worcester, Mr. Hiram Gleason, 48.—At Winchen- 
don, Mr. Ehjah T. Martin, of Worcester, 35. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM OCOMPANION. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE DISENTHRALLED. 


BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 


Someruinc of pain was in the warm smile of Mr. Atherton, as 
sitting in the parlor with his wife by his side, he watched the gam- 
bols of two children on the floor. They were a boy and a girl, 
the latter about four, and the boy of six years. The glossy, light 
curls of the younger, and her deep blue, laughing eyes, certainly 
contrasted strongly with the dark, wavy hair of her youthful play- 
mate, and his pensive, but glowing hazel eyes, from which orbs 
there seemed to pour forth, in the midst even of their frolics, a 
melancholy intelligence unusual to youth. His mirth, too, seemed 
subdued, while hers was unconstrained—the very soul of unchecked 
gladness ; and at every brief pause in their sport, she would look 
up into his dreamy, dark eyes, in silence, as if wondering what his 
thoughts might be, which then made him look so abstracted. 

“See, how the innocents gambol, Marianna, on the golden 
threshold of life! How fresh and fair all seems to them; and yet 
a few years will put shadows into those beautiful eyes. Even now 
the boy seems to have caught a glimpse of the future. How 
thonghtful he looks at times. O, whatever he may know of the 
future, may he never know the past.” 

The father sighed so deeply, that the boy looked round earnestly 
at him. 

“Father, what makes you sigh ? 
it is not good for me.” 

“Bless you, boy, may you never have the cause that I have!” 
replied Mr. Atherton, placing his hands fondly on the boy’s head. 
“There, Edgar, ran you and Flora into your play-house, while your 
mother and I are talking alone together.” 

“Come, Eddy!” exclaimed Flora, rising from the carpet, as 
fast as she could, and taking him patronizingly by the hand, 
“ come and pay in the pay-house.” 

And the youthful twain went off together. 

“ Marianna, the time which has passed since that hour of agony, 
does not obliterate my keen remembrance of it. O the curse of 
passion! © the bitterness and restlessness of remorse!” He 
struck his breast and swayed his head toand fro. ‘‘ I cannot bear 
to think of it. The boy’s own eyes seem to reproach me, as if he 
knew all, or as if there were some sleeping spirit within him, which 
occasionally awoke, and looked out from his face upon me to keep 
alive those pangs !” 

“ Be calm, Albert,” said his wife, much moved at his agitation ; 
“this melancholy is wearing you away. Do not give up to it. 
Perhaps change of scene would be good for you. What is done 
cannot be undone, and we are doing our best, are we not, to atone 
for what is past !’’ 

“ Bad’s the best, Marianna, bad’s the best. I never shall know 
happiness again.” 

“ Before God,” returned his wife, “‘ the works of the penitent are 
accepted sacrifices, even if not wholly sufficient ; and time—” 

“Time! Time!” interrupted he, shaking his head despairingly, 
“how little it has yet done to quench this fire, and bring our for- 
mer happiness. Ah! when we first met!” 

Her efforts availed little, and she relapsed into brooding, anx- 
ious silence. 

It was but a few days afterwards, when Mr. Atherton informed 
his wife that business was to call him across the Atlantic, business 
which, if successfully carried out, would bring them a vast increase 
of fortune. He should be gone for at least a twelvemonth. 

“ Will you go?” asked he. 

A dread of the water had always been a part of her nature, and 
the thought of such a mighty voyage filled her with horror. 

“ Across the ocean! I should die with fear,” she replied. “ Be- 
sides, my health, Albert, is so slender, that even if the passage were 
safe in other respects, I feel that my constitution would be utterly 
shattered by it. I never can undertake such a thing. But will it 
be so very profitable to you ?” 

“T am confident of it,” he replied, “and the only drawback is 
the separation which it would cause, should you resolve to remain 
behind. And yet, it would be but a year.” 

“Perhaps it will be for the best,” she returned, after a long 
pause ; “‘and you know that I will be faithful to the children during 
your absence, and that will lessen your anxiety.” 

“The children! Flora’s tender years and the necessity of your 
being with her, demand that she should remain with you. But I 
can never part with Edgar—never! If I go, he must go, too. I 
could not live unless he was daily under my eye. Let Flora stay 
with you, and Edgar go with me. It will be but a year, and his 
education will lose nothing by it.” 

It was so agreed. The day of parting came, the long and tear- 
ful farewell was taken, and Mr. Atherton and Edgar set sail for 
England. 

A mother’s love! How many truthful tributes have been paid 
to it by the children of fame, in undying language. How many 
equally truthful, yet unwritten tributes, have been given to that 
holy instinct, by the millions who have shared, lost, then only fully 
appreciated, and “mourned because they found it not!’ Of all 
loves the most unselfish, of all it is least often weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting. Thus they whose tenderest youth was 
orphanage, as they never felt its value, have never truly mourned 
the loss of the truest instinct upon earth. 

How watched that gentle mother over her prattling danghter, 
while the father was far away. By day her sole living memo- 
rial of him, by night her last communion, as she sank, from prayer 
to God, into the slumbers that He guarded. It was a long year to 
her. The longest she had ever known. Wi. “Sabie the cause, 
of which Campbell sings— 


You tell me when I sigh that 


** Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Intermingling fleetness, 
And those of »outh a seeming length 
Proportioned to their sweetness ; 


for hers were of a bitter protraction, and often would she sit and 
sing, to while the time away, with her fair child folded to her bo- 
som, that song, so ripe with sad sweetness, so full of memory to 
many a yearning heart,— 
** Thou over the world, and I at 
The ope must linger, the other must mourn ; 
Yet our hearts will fiee 


O'er the sounding 
Mine to thy bosom = I thine to me. 


“I watch the dy weedy the stars’ pale light, 
Till the gra reaketh on gloomy night; 
Aud tb tbe low tone 
Hath a whispering moan, 
Which goes to my heart, as I weep alone! 


“ With the morning's light, 0 would I «ould see 
Thy white sail far o’er the breaking sea, 
And welcome thee home, 
O’er the wild waves’ foam, 
And bid thee no more from my side to roam!" 

The long year wore away and still her husband came not. Tid- 
ings she had, from month to month, but none of surety that he 
would soon return ; and now a letter came announcing the almost 
deadly fact that his presence abroad was yet demanded, for one 
year more. It nearly crushed her spirit, and she bathed the young 
girl’s face with tears, as often she Jooked up to ask, “ Will papa 
come?” Yet no suspicion of her husband’s fidelity passed into 
the pure sanctuary of her confiding heart. Her grief was that lone- 
liness of soul which those alone know who have had their fill of 
love, then find the garner empty! Consumption, to which she 
was predisposed, set rapidly in; and towards the close of the sec- 
ond year she would often say, with a premonitory smile : 

“TI know that I shall see him, but it will be only to die in his 
arms. Yet that will be a blessing. Poor Flora! Poor Edgar!” 

Her husband crossed the sea at last, but Edgar came not with 
him. He had entrusted him to the care of tried friends abroad, 
and he was to be educated at a foreign university. For his tuition 
Mr. Atherton was enabled to pay roundly, for the two years of his 
agency abroad had been of almost unexampled success, in his 
sphere of business—yet, fortune dearly purchased !—with fortune’s 
rays upon him, he came home to enter into the night gloom of 
death! Three days after his arrival, he pressed to his shuddering 
heart the spiritual bosom of his clay-cold wife! As he drank in 
her expiring breath, as he kissed the last accents from the lips, 
then closing forever, as he caught the last meaning sparkle of those 
eyes, no longer to interpret her fidelity to him, what to him were 
the riches he had accumulated, or all the wealth of the world? For 
him its greatest treasures were lost to all but memory ! 

She had placed little Flora’s hand in his, just as she died, and 
faintly uttering, “ Albert, Edgar, Flora,” she bowed her head upon 
his breast and died. 

“Mama is sleepy,” said the child. 

She slept the sleep that has but one waking; a happy sleep to 
see in one like her. 

. * * * * * 

During the years of Edgar’s stay abroad, Mr. Atherton repeat- 
edly crossed the ocean upon business, and made long sojourns with 
the youth, who was rapidly growing in mind and body under the 
most promising influences. Flora’s education received no less at- 
tention, and each of the children looked cheerily forward to the 
day when both should meet to be separated by the waste of waters 
no more. Her mother’s aversion to the sea was inherited by the 
daughter, else she had seen her brother long before. His educa- 
tion completed, Edgar went upon his travels, and after a short stay 
in Paris and London, with Mr. Atherton, they sailed for America. 

“« And how does my sister look ?”’ asked Edgar, as Mr. Ather- 
ton referred to her accomplishments, but not to her personal appear- 
ance. “ You seldom, in fact never, have given me any details, fa- 
ther, by which I can determine whether she is short or tall, blonde 
or brunette—though I can remember her little golden curls weil 
enough, even through the long lapse of time, and the dusty lane of 
books which have intervened, since I left my native land. My 
poor, dear mother !” 

“ You must remain in the dark about this, Edgar, until I see fit 
to present her to you,” said Mr. Atherton. “It may be that you. 
will not see her when we first arrive. Perhaps not till a long time 
afterwards. We have, within a short time, changed our residence 
from New York to Boston, and as she often makes very long visits 
there, we may not see her at once. However, we shall see.” 

Their arrival in sight of the long-sought shore was hailed with 
rapture, by Edgar, inferior only to his ecstasy when the carriage 
drove up to Mr. Atherton’s residence. 

As had been intimated to him, Edgar found Flora absent, and 
not even the promised fascination of the ball, which was given by 
Mr. Atherton, a few nights afterwards, in honor of his return, could 
quell Edgar’s impatience to behold and embrace his beloved and 
unforgotten playmate, Flora. 

“ She will possibly be here this evening,” said Mr. Atherton to 
him, as the festive lamps were being lit. “These joys will fitly 
come together.” 

The welcome of the graceful, comely young man was such as 
might have been expected under the circumstances which marked 
his return. Only one thing was wanting to complete his happiness 
in that jubilee, and that was—the presence of his sister. 

As he sat, at one period in the evening musing sadly over his 
disappointment, and wondering whether she really entertained any 
affection for him, his eyes were suddenly attracted by the appear- 
ance of a young and graceful maiden, whose superior charms of 
person and manner made a deep impression upon him. He won- 
dered he had not observed her particularly before, among the 
throng of fair guests who had been presented to him; and attribu- 
ted it solely to his absence of mind, in the thoughts of Flora. 


“What do you think of her?’ asked Mr, Atherton, with a smile, 
he having slyly stole behind Edgar, to watch his motions. 

“Superb!” exclaimed Edgar. “ What a figure! What ahead ! 
What an eye! and gait! Introduce me again, father, for I—” 

“ Miss Flora Atherton—your brother Edgar!’ was his father’s 
reply, as he placed their hands in each other, while tears of joy 
streamed down his cheeks. ‘I supposed you needed an introduc- 
tion, for you have not met before for thirteen years.” 

In an instant the twain were buried in each other’s embrace, 
while the gala crowd looked on with many a moistened eye. It 
was a meeting worth looking upon, the brightest of that scene of 
brightnesses ; and hearts that felt the affection burning there, so 
long disported by old Ocean, now united by his aid, throbbed with 
pride that theirs, too, were human bosoms ! 

* * * * * 

Was it sorrow for his mother’s death, which, not more than a 
month after the night above-mentioned, weighed so heavily upon 
Edgar, that everybody noticed it? That could not be—such 
along time had passed since that sad event. Was he yearning 
for the society of dear companions left abroad—perhaps some fond, 
female heart, to which he had pledged his faith? Possibly. But 
to Mr. Atherton’s inquiries he gave no satisfactory answers. He 
had grown gloomy, and none but himself knew te cause. 

But finally his father divined the reason, or thought so; for in 
the presence of Flora, Edgar’s manner partook of so much more 
than a brother’s tenderness, while he looked upon her with such 
an air of loving sadness, more that of an ardent, hopeless lover 
than with the proud and gay affection of a doting brother, that 
Mr. Atherton surmised the existence of that rare anomaly—he 
loved his sister—but not with merely fraternal affection ! 

Alas! that it was so! Alas for Edgar, that after his long exile 
he should come to the garden of promised happiness, and find its 
gateway closed. Alas that he should feel the immortal truth and 
sorrow of that song, where Byron breathes the lamentation of all 
blighted hearts : 

*O love, what is it in this world of ours 
That makes it fatal to be loved? Ah why 
With cypress branches hast thou twined th thy bowers, 
And made thy best interpreter—a sigh ” 
To be the helpless slave of such a passion was Edgar’s lot, and 
while he hourly bled and groaned beneath the thraldom, two oth- 
ers suffered also. 

With the quick eye of woman in such matters, Flora was not 
long in discovering the trath—thongh had they been always reared 
together, the idea would have never entered her imagination. But 
as it was, fate seemed to place him in the light, more of a lover 
than a brother, and she felt, and blushed to own it to herself, that 
her own heart was far from being irresponsive to his. Yet she 
saw the dread, inexorable barrier, and essayed to hide herself from 
herself. 

Not the least anguish in that family—to the sballow-judging 
world apparently so happily situated—was experienced by Mr. 
Atherton—in his case, old wounds as well as new, framing the 
grinning skeleton of his misery! There had been one act of his 
life which had placed them all in their present position; and as 
they daily presented their sad aspect before him, his pangs became 
unutterable, and he at last resolved, by a great hazard, either to 
increase or end them; and this hazard was to be a sacrifice, in 
either event. 

Calling Edgar into his study, one morning, he addressed him 
thus : 

“ Edgar, sixteen years ago, in a distant section of this land, 
chance threw me into a convivial party. Some of the members, 
influenced by wine, were rude and quarrelsome. High words were 
followed by blows, and being struck by one, in whose behalf I in- 
terfered, I returned the blow. We were parted. A challenge and 
a duel ensued. My adversary fell by my hand. Dying on the 
field, he stretched forth his hand to me and said, ‘ Atherton, I die. . 
As freely as I hope God’s pardon, do I pardon you! The blame 
was mine, or rather in the cursed cups which made us mad. But 
let that pass. My home is distant, my relatives scattered, and I 
have no immediate one, but my poor boy. A dying father asks 
of you this favor. Take him, care for him, love him as your own, 
be all I would have been to him, and as you shall prove a blessing 
to his orphanage, so shall my blessing be on you!’ 

“T promised, kneeling by his side. He died. The whole affair 
was conducted with such honest secrecy, that no clue was obtained 
to the chief participants, who fled to different parts of the country, 
full measures being taken for his proper burial. For me, I have 
fulfilled my vow. I took the boy, and the world has never known 
him since save as the son of Albert Atherton!” 

“My God! My God!” said Edgar, with a groan, clasping his 
temples wildly, his face pale as marble. 

“Edgar, do you forgive me ?” 

Without another word, the unhappy young man walked hastily 
from the room, followed a few paces by Mr. Atherton, who then 
suddenly paused, and retracing his steps, dropped into a chair. 

“ His father’s murderer! How can he forgive me? It was a 
desperate risk; yet he loves Flora, and she loves him; and I 
thought it better, to give them happiness, to hazard all on this ter- 
rible disclosure. Perhaps I was wrong. O God grant that I was 
not!” And bowing his head upon a desk, he prayed for Heaven’s 


forgiveness, and for Edgar’s. Ere he had closed, he heard a quick 
step enter the study. He looked up. It was Edgar, his face red 
with weeping. 

“ Forgive me, Edgar.” 

“ Father, 1 do!” 

rushed each other’s arms, 


Not many pe see ere a glorious bridal took place, which 
celebrated the enfranchisement of three who were disenthruiled. 
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BALLOU’S. PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE, 
It is said that there are 100,000 different kinds of plants existing 
in the earth, and 400,000 varieties of insects. The world of the 
sea is still more rich. —— The extended petticoats now in vogue 
give the cord makers full employment. One at Newburyport has 
sold two thousand dollars worth toa single dealer in this dress 
cord, in Boston, within the last four months, and all the manufac- 
turers have been unable to supply the demand for the extension of 
these fabulous skirts. —— Mrs. Catherine Morgan, an Irish woman, 
died in Lowell, lately, at the age of 106 years and 11 months. 
She never used spectacles, and at the time of her death all her teeth 
were perfectly sound. —— La Fitte, the celebrated French banker, 
leaving the house to which he had applied for a clerkship, was not 
too proud or careless to pick up a pin. The simple pin laid the 
foundation of his immense wealth. The wise banker to whom he 
applied saw the act, called him back, and gave him employment, 
being convinced by this simple act, that he would be a valuable 
clerk and a useful man.——In Belgium, hedges are made by 
planting beech nuts in rows, and interlacing the branches of the 
young trees. By this mode of compression, the tendency to form 
trees is checked, and a close live hedge is formed. —— The income 
of the McDonough estate has been materially increased since the 
death of its owner. At that time its value was appraised at about 
$2,254,697 ; a recent valuation, after nearly six years of adminis- 
tration, and the cost of repairs, etc., makes it $2,281,678.——A 
needle factory is in successful operation in Holyoke, where all 
sorts and sizes of needles are manufactured. —— A fine marble 
monument, twenty-five feet high, of the Roman Doric order, has 
been erected in the Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, in memory 
of the physicians, druggists and nurses who nobly and generously 
tendered their services to the Philadelphia committee for the relief 
of the yellow fever sufferers in Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., last 
summer, and who fell victims to the fearful epidemic. —— The 
Newburyport Herald reports that the blue fish, the enemy of all 
other fishes, have filled the waters thereabouts, driving away cod, 
mackerel, and all others usually found in that vicinity. It is blue 
fishing or nothing, now.—— The Ohio Medical and Surgical 
Journal has an excellent article by Dr. Hooker, which shows con- 
clusively, that persons abstaining from fat meat are much more 
liable than others to lung diseases, and especially consumption ; 
while those who are in the constant habit of using an abundance of 
fat meat, are almost untouched by this terrible destroyer. The 
chapel and music building of the Glendale Female College, at 
Glendale, Ohio, were destroyed by fire on the 27th ult. Loss, 
$10,000, half insured. ——In the household of Henry VIII., the 
following was one of its rules :—‘‘ His highness’s baker shall not 
put alum in the bread, or mix rye, oats, or bean flour with the 
same; and if detected, he shall be put in the stocks. —— Advices 
from Canton state that a company of Americans were about build- 
ing a couple of steamers to run on the rivers of China. —— The 
Dutch have a singular contrivance to cure laziness. If a pauper 
who is able refuses to work, they put him into a cistern, and let in 
a sluice of water. It comes in just so fast, that by briskly apply- 
ing a pump, with which the cistern is furnished, he keeps himself 
from drowning. —— The Courrier du Havre, in alluding to the 
plan lately suggested for driving away flies (the use of laurel oil), 
states that no fly will enter a room in which a wreath of walnut- 
leaves has been hung up.——A favorite cosmetic for removing 
freckles, in Paris, consists of one ounce of alum, one ounce of 
lemon juice, and a pint of rose water. 
RAISING THE WIND. 
A new way of “raising the wind” was resorted to by a lady in 
a railroad car, in the State of New York, a short time since. 
Shortly after the train left Schenectady, the lady approached a 
well-known citizen of Albany, and told a very pathetic tale in re- 
gard to her sad condition, stating that she had been robbed of her 
porte-monnaie at the Schenectady depot, and was entirely destitute 
of means to reach her friends in the West. A genteel looking 
fellow pretended to feel interested in her case, and solicited aid 
from the other passengers. Soon a handsome sum was raised for 
her, but to the surprise of the passengers, after passing the next 
station, the lady and gentleman had disappeared. 


~~ 


Incipent at a “ Watertnc”’ Piace.—A broad-hooped lady 
of Saratoga was out walking just as a sudden shower came over 
the place, passing square across like a wall, so that while the 
upper portion of the village was drenched, the lower was not even 
sprinkled ; and she happened to be near the centre, and the north 
portion of her dress was utterly ruined, but the unsoiled south half 
is still sufficient to clothe several of her daughters. 


» 


A sap Reavity.—There is a young daughter of a titled Eng- 
lish aristocrat living in Albany, New York. She was brought up 
in luxury, fell in love with and married her father’s groom, was 
turned out of house and home, and obliged to fly from her country 
to avoid her father’s vengeance. She passed through many trials 
in her career from wealth to poverty. 

Inevanp.—lIt is said that the demand for labor in Ireland ex- 
ceeds the supply—an unusual and encouraging state of things, 
In the south of Ireland, laborers are getting two shillings sterling 
a day—about fifty cents, 


Boston Streets.—More than $2,500,000 have been expended 
in laying out and widening streets in this city, during the past 
thirty years, exclusive of the cost of paving and grading. 
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Corron.—There seems at present no probability of any serious 
rivalry from any part of the world, with our cotton-planting States. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


win Kossuth and his family are residing at Ventuor, Isle of 
ight. 

It is said that Mr. Macaulay is about to travel to Venice, and 
on his return, will proceed vigorcusly with his history. 


A French writer says :-—“ The seasons in London are equally 
divided ; there are four months of winter, four of fog, and four of 
rain.” 

It is said that there is a probability of the entire fleet of the 
General Screw Steam Shipping Company being purchased at once 
by the Russian government. 

Nathaniel E. Atwood is experimenting on the hatching of trout 
in the Marshpee River. He is one of the State Cominissioners on 
this artificial propagation of fish. 

The strictest orders have been given by the Papal government 
to exclude all posthumous works of Gioberti, which are about to 
be published at Turin, from the Roman States. 


A gentleman writing from Texas says :—“ I heard an old hunter 
remark, a few days since, that the turkeys were so fat that he could 
see the grease in their tracks where they had walked along.” 


The Russians have made a demand upon the French for 400,000 
francs, for damages done to the Russian embassy at Constantino- 
ple, it having been converted into a French hospital daring the 
war. 


The Pheenix, screw steam vessel, is to be immediately fitted for 
particular service. Captain Ingletieid, it is reported, is to com- 
mission her for further search fur the relics of the late Sir John 
Franklin and his associates. 


Accounts from Hungary mention that within the memory of 
man, there has not been such a !uxuriantly abundant promise for 
the vintage as during the present season; and contracts for the 
supply of wine have been entered into by German and French 
houses with the proprietors of vineyards. 

The ship Resolute, abandoned by the British in the Arctic 
Ocean, and for the purchase of which, from the American sailors, 
an appropriation was made by Congress, for the presentation of 
her to the British government, will be refitted at New York. Cap- 
tain Hartstein has been tendered the command. 


There is a scarcity of breadstuffs in Portugal. A government 
decree lately issued allows free importations, and there is a plan 
on foot for the municipality of Lisbon to raise £67,000 for the 
purpose of importing wheat, getting it ground, and baked for sale 
at a tixed price. 

The Giornale di Roma publishes a notification respecting the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath and other holidays. Un such days, the 
only shops that are henceforth allowed to be open until ten A. M. 
are those of grocers. Any grocer selling his goods after that hour, 
even with closed doors, is liable to fine and imprisonment. 


The pickpockets of London have hit upon a new dodge. One 
of the gang goes about with a live turtle, which he places upon the 
footwaik, and begins to talk about it to uny one passing; a crowd 
gathers, and a row succeeds, and then watches, purses, handker- 
chiefs and money disappear. . 

The returns from the wheat harvest of the United States, says 
the New York Journal of Commerce, are now complete, and it is 
settled that the crop is of most excellent quality, and if not the 
largest ever gathered since the settlement of the country, is ut 
least above the average, and will yield a large surplus beyond the 
supply of our domestic wants. 

Lafayette sent for a hogshead of earth from Bunker Hill, to be 
placed over his body at his interment. The selectmen of Boston 
received the application from his agent. It was taken from the 
spot where General Warren fell, and accompanied by a certiticate 
— it was “genuine,” signed by three of the oldest veterans of 
the town. 


A countryman came early into the town of Elmira, N. Y., one 
day, lately, with a load of wood, which he endeavored to sell for 
two dollars ; but, failing to do this, he took it down to the river 
and threw it in, and complacently watched it till it floated out of 
sight. ‘That’s the way Clenman (in Dickens’s story of “ Little 
Dorrit’) served the flowers. 

An only child, four months old, of respectable French Canadian 
parents, met with a singular death at Montreal, lately. It fell 
from its mother’s arms during her sleep, and the string of its cap 
catching upon the post of a cot at the side of the bed, it was sus- 
pended and strangled. When the mother awoke in the morning, 
she missed the child, and looking for it, found it hanging dead. 


Those celebrated trotting horses, Flora Temple and Tacony, 
contended for a stake of $1000, over the Union Course, L. 1., re- 
cently,—Flora in harness, Tacony in saddle—mile heats. The 
race was won by Flora in one heat, which she accomplished in the 
astonishingly quick time of two minutes twenty-four and a half 
seconds, distancing ‘Tacony. ‘There is no record in the annals of 
the turf of a mile being passed over so quickly. 


Rey. William Buckland, D. D., Dean of Westminster, died at 
Clapham, England, August 14, aged 73. Dr. Buckland was one 
of the first geologists of his day. He was the author of one of 
the celebrated Bridgewater Treatises, and of other works on geo- 
logy, which highly raised his reputation and rendered his name 
familiar in this country. But unhappily a cloud came over his 
mind about six years ago, and the close of his life was passed in 
continement. 

Mademoiselle Fouquier-Tinville, daughter of the attorney-gene- 
ral of _Robespierre, Fouquier-'Tinville, one of the most sadly cele- 
brated actors in the great drama of the Revolution, has just died 
at Paris, at the age of 78. She has always been a woman of note, 
and an object of reverence for historians and writers, who sought 
her society for the information she could give. She had never 
—* and for several years before her death was completely 
blind. 


The Vanilla Bean, which is so much used in flavoring puddings, 
jellies, ices, etc., grows in Mexico, near Vera Cruz, and has become 
very profitable to the cultivators. The Bureau has information 
that last year’s importation of and consumption in the United 
States, of this article, amounted to 5000 pounds, at a cost of $20 
per pound, or $100,000, paying the United States a duty of 20 per 
cent., or $20,000. At the present time, the Vanilla bean is selung 
at $30 to $40 per pound. 

The increase of the tonnage of the great lakes is one of the 
most remarkable facts of the day. We learn that no less than 
five steamers, 20 propellers, four barques, one brig and 102 schoon- 
ers have already been launched from the Western shipyards since 
the commencement of the year. ‘he size of the steamers ranges 
from 78 to 1800 tons; of the propellers, from 263 to 800; the 
barques from 380 to 603, and the schooners trom 50 to 531. ‘The 
total steam tonnage of the vessels built is 12,912; sail tonnage, 
$3,461, 


Foreign Items. 


It is confidently asserted that Mario and Grisi are to revisit this 
country, in the course of a few months. 

The Central Italian Railway Company have deposited five mil- 
lions of francs at Modena as a guarantee for the execution of the 
line, in accordance with the contract signed at Vienna. 

The Turkish government is said to be concocting a general trea- 
ty of commerce, to be offered to all nations, its leading principle 
being to circumscribe for the advantage of native produce the con- 
cession hitherto made to foreign trade. 

Leopold de Meyer, the pianist, has heen at Constantinople, 
playing to the Sultan, who gave him a decoration of some kind, 
and, what the eccentric pianist liked better, a golden snuff-box 
valued at about fifteen hundred dollars. 

M. Thiers has undertaken a journey into Germany to examine 
the fields of battle of Lutzen, Bau!zen, Dresden, and Leipsic, an 
account of which he will have to give in the next volume of the 
“ Histoire du Consulat et de |’Empire,” which he is now writing. 

Pierre Freccia, a Piedmontese sculptor, who had acquired great 
celebrity by his Psyche, and by his model of the .monument of 
Christopher Colambus, has just expired at Florence. About a 
year ago he was attacked with mental alienation, and was placed 
in a lunatic asylum, and there he died. 

Marshal Pelissier, the conqueror of Sebastopol, is, just now, the 
“lion,” in France. He possesses the titles of Marshal, Senator, 
Duke, and is likely to be made Minister of War. He is rude and 
petulant, and, although admired for his talent, is not loved by the 
soldiers. He is sixty-two years of age, and a bachelor. 
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Sands of Gold. 


.... Castles are proud things, but ’tis safest to be outside o} 

them.—R. W. Emerson. 
All merely graceful attributes are usually the most evan- 

escent.— Huwthorne. 

.... All nobility in its beginnings was somebody’s natural su- 
periority.—?. W. Emerson. 

-... To smell of a turf of fresh earth is wholesome for the 
body, no less are thoughts of mortality cordial to the soul.—Fuller. 

-++. The obtrusive claims of empty ostentation, played off like 
the ring on the finger, fluttering and sparkling in our sight, relieve 
us from the irksome task of seeking out obscure merit.—J/azlitt. 


.... Such is the sociableness of music, it conforms itself to all 
companies, both in mirth and mourning; complying to improve 
that passion with which it finds the auditors most affected.—F uller. 

.... The rose on the cheek and the canker at the heart do not 
flourish at the same time ; and he who has much to think of, must 
_ many things to heart; for thought and feeling are one.— 

azlitt. 


...- In our nature there is a provision, alike marvellous and 
merciful, that the sufferer should never know the intensity of what 
he endures by its present torture, but chiefly by the pang that 
rankles after it— Hawthorne. 

.-.. The love of distinction is the ruling passion of the human 
mind ; we grudge whatever draws off attention from ourselves to 
others ; and all ouractions are but different contrivances, either by 
sheer malice er affected liberality, to keep it to ourselves or share 
it with others. — Hazlitt. 
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Joker's Budget. 


The difference between Perseverance and Obstinacy—the first 
is a strong will; the second, a strong wont. 

Daniel says that he thinks that boarders who are obliged to eat 
sausayes three times a day during dog days, are justitied in growl- 
ing at their fare. 

Is there any truth in the report that the Arabs who live in the 
desert have sandy hair? and is it also true that those who live by 
the Red Sea have carioty hair ? 

“Wont you take half of this poor apple?” said a pretty damsel. 
“No, I thank you; I would prefer a beéter half?’ Eliza blushed, 
and referred him to her papa. 

A wag upon visiting a medical museum, was shown some dwarfs 
and other specimens of mortality, all preserved in alcohol. “ Well,” 
said he, “ I never thought the dead could be in such spirits.” 

The following advertisement appears in a late London newspa- 

r: “Childrin taut to danse, if agreeable at 6d per week, by J. 

Villiams, who buys and sells old iron and coaels—shoes cleened 
and mended.” 

When the late M. M. Noah, who was a Jew, was a candidate 
for the office of sheriff of New York, it was objected to his elec- 
tion, that a Jew would thus come to have the hanging of Chris- 
tians. ‘ Pretty Christians,” replied Noah, “to need hanging !” 

“ Jake,” said an old farmer one day to his mower, “do you 
know how many horns there are in adilemma?’ “ Well, no, 
not ’zactly,” replied Jake, “but 1 know how many there are in a 
quart of good Monongahela.” Jake was a bit of a wag. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and ou all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR TH MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of Tas MaMMoTH 
size, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union. with the exception of Batiou’s 

Ca ple copies sent when desired. 


TERMS :—INVABIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us ‘weive subscribers at the last rate, shal! receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of OF OUR Unton, and ono copy of Batiovu’s Picto: 

perannum. Pu’ every Sarunpay. by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

Waotraats Agunts.—S. French, 12] Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; A. C. Bagley, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and Sth, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner 4th and Ches- 
nut Streets, St. Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, Ky.; Wallace, Austen & 
Buel, 25 Clark Street, Chicago, Lilinois. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SUMMER HOUSE AND PAGODA 
IN THE ISLAND OF WHAMPOA. 


The lan herewith presented 

is strikingly ical of Chinese 
and tectare. The pa- 

in the background differs from 


we commonly see in pictures, 

and at the same time throws an in- 
structive light on the word “tap” 
(pagoda), which, in its graphic sig- 
nification, implies an edifice com- 
— of successive joints or stories. 
the summer house the duet of 
celestial friendship is being perform- 
ed. Two old acquaintances are 
seated upon a stool of bamboo, at 
the end of a table that rests on four 
illars, which are carved and bor- 
after the taste of the country. 

On this table the kin, or Chinese 
lute, is placed, which, by its antique 
and melancholy sounds, helps the 
former to retrace the fabled an- 
nals of his country, ere degeneracy 
had seized upon the sons of men, 
and rendered them less happy and 
less wise. By turns they admire 
witchery of gold, splendor and sun- 
shine, and oigh for the ineffable non- 
chalance of ease and retirement. 
This is no unfair description of so- 
cial intercourse in China. Their 
genteel minds are not too sensual 
not to catch the lure of indolence 
and voluptuousness, and too much 
bya hypocritical 

i not to for some se- 
eye of the public informer could 
never reach. The architecture of 
the inhabitants of China is perfectly 
unique, and is based on a different 


principle from that of any other 


nation. All their buildings have a 
marked character of their own, and 
their nationality is recognizable at a 
glance. The principle of Chinese 
architecture is considered to have 
been founded on the construction of 
a tent, the fragile dwelling of the 
roaming tribes who first peopled 
China. It has been remarked that 
many Chinese buildings would stand 
even if the walls were to fall, inas- 
much as, independent of the walls, the roof rests upon a timber 
framework. combination of colors, varnish and gilding helps 
to give that holiday ap ce which the shape of a Tien 
ilding seems in itself almost fitted to impart. There exists.a 
curious sort of architectural police in China whereby each man is 
bound to content himself with a particular kind of house accordin 
to his rank in life. A prince of the first, the second or the third 
degree ; a noble of the imperial family; a grandee ef the empire ; 
& president of a tribunal ; a mandarin, a citizen—all are bound to 
observe certain regulations concerning the area of ground to be 
covered by a dwelling-house, the number of courts and rooms, the 


height of the ground level and of the upper story, and of the ap- 


SUMMER HOUSE AND PAGODA, ISLAND OF WHAMPOA. 


ee presented towards the street. The origin of architecture 
as formed a theme on which many learned men have written and 
discussed. That man would form a building to shield himself 
from the weather, before he sought to give it beauty of appearance, 
is natural enough ; but when, and where, and how the transition 
took place from convenience to beauty, or the combination of the 
two, is not easy to determine. Mr. Hope, taking the central plains 
of Tartary as a starting-point, imagines the roving hordes of that 
country to have spread themselves by degrees eastward to the 
country now known as China, and southward to Hindostan ; the 
first of these were built after the model of tents, the latter took 
their architecture from caves. 
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of a collection of old streets on 
north side of its harbor, and a 
street on the banks of a small stream, 
the whole enclosed and backed by 
chalk downs, on which are the cas- 
tle, citadel, and several strong 
tached forts. On the west, the rail- 
road enters the town through a tun- 
nel cat into the cliffs, which here 
abut into the sea. The castle is a 
collection works, oc- 
cupying 35 acres, and it is su 
to ase back as far as the Timea 
occupation of Britain. It contains 
Roman and Saxon towers, a spa- 
cious keep, forming a bomb-proof 
ine, and barracks for 2000 
men. The other principal edifices 
are a military hospital, two par- 
ish churches, a handsome chapel of 
ease, numerous dissenting chapels, 
a synagogue, the town hall and jail, 
the hospital Maison-Dieu, custom 
house, work house, theatre, assem- 
bly rooms, museum, baths, docks, 
bonding warehouses, and numerous 
excellent hotels. The harbor con- 
sists of three basins, the outer one 
enclosed between two piers, one 
. hundred and fifty feetapart. Large 
sums have been expended upon it in different reigns, since Henry 
VIL., but its entrance is un’ capover A impeded by a shingle bar. 
Operations are in progress to establish here a r of refuge, by 
throwing out jetties o > magnitude still further into the sea. 
The works authorized by the government will cost $12,500,000. 
Dover has continual intercourse with Calais and Boulogne in 
France, by , the about miles. 
is uently rough and unpleasant. It imports large 
of on, fruit, on other rural produce, from France 
and has a thriving coasting trade and fishery. Ship building and 
the manufacture of sails, rope and paper, form the business of a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants. 
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